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Two-Decade Peak Attained 


Main Items: Petroleum: World-Bank Bonds 


Movement of Private U.S. Capital 


to Foreign Countries in 1947 


Mitton ABELSON 


INTERNATIONAI ECONOMICS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF Bt SINESS ECONOMICS, 


DEPARTMENT OF ¢ OMMERCE 


Ce corporate and individ- 
ual investors placed $744,000,000,’ net, in 
foreign enterprises and securities in 
1947—the largest net outflow of private 
American capital in any year since 1928, 
when a record total of $1,310,000,000 was 
reached. The 1947 figure was also larger 
than the $571,000,000 average of the 
early “post World War I” years of 1920- 
91, although bonds of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment—an institution nonexistent in 
1920-21—accounted for all of the in- 
crease. 

New foreign investments in 1947, how- 
ever, followed a substantially different 
pattern from the general experience of 
the 1920’s. During the decade 1920-29, 91 
percent of American foreign investments 
consisted of publicly offered foreign dol- 
lar bonds, which were purchased in rela- 
tively small lots by a large number of 
individual and corporate investors. By 
contrast, $666,000,000,° or 90 percent, of 
the 1947 net outflow consisted of direct 
investments—almost entirely by corpo- 
rations. Although conclusive evidence 
is lacking, it seems likely that in 1947 
the bulk of the direct investments was 
concentrated in a relatively smaller num- 
ber of enterprises than was the case in 
the earlier period. 


Small Increase in Portfolio 
Holdings 


IN ADDITION to purchases of $243,000,- 
000‘ of bonds issued by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the general public took two issues 
($18,000,000) of other foreign securities 





‘Preliminary estimate 

*Includes $30,000,000 of insurance-com- 
pany investments. 

‘Estimated amount taken by Americans 
of total offerings of $250,000,000. 
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Note 


The data contained in this article will 
be discussed in greater detail in a study 
of the international transactions of the 
United States during 1946 and 1947 to 
be published this fall or winter by the 
Department of Commerce. “Direct” in- 
vestments include all United States hold- 
ings in foreign enterprises which are 
controlled by a person, or closely related 
group of persons (corporate or natural), 
domiciled in the United States, or in the 
management of which such person or 
group has an important voice. In prac- 
tice this includes any foreign corpora- 
tion, 25 percent or more of whose stock 
is owned in the United States, and, of 
course, all direct operations in foreign 
countries of American-incorporated com- 
panies. 

This article does not discuss the inter- 
national movement of United States 
short-term capital—that is, claims ma- 
turing in less than 1 year. 











publicly offered in the United States for 
the purpose of raising new money for the 
debtors. The remaining six issues ($135,- 


Said ‘4 


- 
Naloeal 


Brisk shipping activity at one of the great oil fields in Venezuela. 


000,000) were for refunding outstanding 
bonds held either in the United States 
or by residents of foreign countries. 
These totals do not include several small 
foreign issues registered with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission during 
the year, aggregating about $500,000, 
some portion of which may have been 
sold in the United States. Issues of 
United States-controlled foreign com- 
panies are included in the direct-invest- 
ment capital movement. 

Transactions in outstanding foreign 
securities resulted in net sales to for- 
eigners (inflow of capital) of about 
$110,000,000. As shown in table 1, on 
page 4, all transactions in foreign port- 
folio securities, including the redemption 
by foreigners, particularly Canadians, of 
foreign bonds held in the United States, 
and the purchase by Americans of bonds 
of the World Bank, resulted in a net 
outflow of only $2,000:000 of American 
capital. On the other hand, banks in- 
creased their net long-term loans to 
foreigners by $76,000,000. 





Those oil fields 


constituted a major desination for private American capital that flowed from this 


country last year. 








This low level of capital outflow was 
chiefly the result of unsettled political 
and economic conditions abroad, which 
led to a substantial deterioration in the 
prices of foreign securities in American 
markets during 1947—particularly the 
securities of European countries. For 
instance, the bonds of the International 
Bank, originally offered in July 1947 at 
par, had declined to 95 by the end of 
December; the 42 percent bonds of the 
Danish Government due April 1962 de- 
clined from 97 at the end of 1946 to 99 
at the end of 1947, while the 5 percent 
1961 bonds of .the Residential Mortgage 
Bank of Finland fell from 78 to 55 in the 
same period. In view of market condi- 
tions, therefore, it is not surprising that 
there were so few foreign issues offered 
during 1947 despite the still relatively 
low interest rates prevailing in the 
United States and the substantial de- 
mand for American capital in foreign 
countries—especially in Europe. 


Unusually Large Net Outflow of 
Direct-Investment Capital 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the net total of 
$636,000,000 * of direct-investment capital 
invested abroad was the largest on record 
and exceeded by $34,000,000 the previous 
peak established in 1929. Most of the 
capital flowed to Latin America ($408,- 
000,000) and an additional $115,000,000 
went to the Middle East-Africa area— 





‘Excluding the $30,000,000 of insurance- 
company investments 


Copper from below the Equator reaches a U. S. 


Net Movement of Private United States Long-Term Capital 





broad, 


by Areas, 1947 


{In millions of dollars] 


TABLE 1. 
ype capita Ca 
Portfolio 
New foreign loan +S4 
Debt retirement 226 
Other transactions in foreign securities, net 
Banking claims on foreigners maturing it 
over 1 year 
Net Increase (+ or ae reast 17 
Direct investment 
Net increase or decrease n advance 
to subsidiaries and branches by parent 6 
Net increase or decrease in advances 
by subsidiaries to parent 
New enterprises formed 2 
Liquid itions and sales 5 
Net increase or decrease in direct inve 
ments r2 
Net increase t or decrease n all 
ments 143. 5 
NOTE + Sign Indicates an increase vestment 


Includes $243.2 for World Bank issu 


and other goods. The bulk of this in- 


vestment was made by the petroleum 
industry. 
The interest in developing further 


petroleum enterprises abroad was cen- 
tered chiefly in ‘the fields of production 
and refining and resulted in a vast export 
of pipe and other oil-producing, refining, 
and related equipment. The inclusion of 
tankers purchased for operation under 
foreign flags contributed to swell the to- 
tal net capital outflow of this industry to 
$455,000,000. 

New petroleum investments were larg- 
est in the Amuay Bay area of Venezuela 
where an American company was de- 
veloping a town, pipe line, refinery, and 
tanker terminal facilities. 





port—copper from a mine whose 


operation is dependent largely on American capital. 


) ERP 

American) ERP | Other | de ee 

paeitats oe untries) Europe, pend other otal 

Republies *” 

I encies 

= 18.1 203, 2 +396, 
27 2 s.0 15.8 QR 4 
55. ¢ 27. ¢ 4.1 60.4 112) 
21.7 TOU. < v9 2.3 +76. 
61.4 LIOL. 7 5.0 3 +214.7| +9 
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16.7 | ] 6.2 5 3 ¢ 
iss 12. ¢ Ok y 
WY 1 QO » 
407 43.1 %. 0 g 9 +666, 4 
it 14.58 27.2 29 744.4 


Next in importance to investments in 
Latin America were petroleum invest- 
ments in the Middle East area, princi- 
pally in Saudi Arabia. Although smaller 
than outlays in Venezuela, the movement 
of capital from the United States to this 
area alone exceeded the amount of 
American funds invested in any other in- 
dustry abroad during 1947. These in- 
vestments involved both an expansion in 
production facilities and the construc- 
tion of pipe lines to carry the oil to the 
Mediterranean coast. 

Most of the large oil companies in the 
United States were making expenditures 
abroad in 1947 or contemplating doing 
so. For the year as a whole, there 
was an increase of American Capital in- 
vested in the petroleum industry in 
every one but a handful of countries for 
which the Department of Commerce has 
information on this subject 


Latin America’s Position 


IN ADDITON to petroleum investments 
of $263,000,000, Latin America was the 
major recipient of American capital in- 


vested in other industries. This was 
particularly the case in the following 
industries: Manufacturing, in which 
$51,000,000 ‘net) was invested during 


the year; distribution, $32,000,000; min- 
ing, $16,000,000; and public utilities, 
$18,000,000. The outflows to Europe and 
the Far East each exceeded $50,000,000, 
and, surprisingly, the net movement 
with Canada was relatively small in each 
industry and resulted in practically no 
net flow of American capital 

Large Investments in Existing 

Companies 

PRACTICALLY ALL of the net outflow of 
American direct-investment capital was 
in the form of additional advances by 
parent companies to subsidiaries and 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Sharp Declines Are Registered in All Important Aspects of the Trade 


Exports of Unmanutactured Tobacco 


From U. S., January-June 1948 


FRANKLIN S. EVERTS 


FOOD BRANCH, 

COMMODITIES DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= STATES EXPORTS of 
unmanufactured tobacco during the Jan- 
uary-June period of the present year de- 
clined sharply from comparable 1947 
figures in terms of total quantity shipped, 
total dollar value, and average value per 
pound. The changes that the statistics 
portray are significant in many respects. 

During the first 6 months of 1948 our 
shipments of unmanufactured tobacco 
totaled only 159,800,000 pounds, valued 
at $80,834,000, as compared with 254,- 
800,000 pounds, valued at $145,486,000, 
for the similar period in 1947. Exports 
this year, on a quantitative basis, repre- 
sented a decline of 37 percent from the 
1847 exports. The declared valuation of 
exports during the period January 
through June 1948 averaged 50.6 cents 
per pound, compared with 57.1 cents for 
the like period a year ago. 
United Kingdom’s Purchases 

Show Drastic Drop 


THE DECLINE in exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco this year may be at- 
tributed chiefly to the dwindling supply 
of dollars available for tobacco purchases 
in several of our most important foreign 
markets. The United Kingdom, our prin- 
cipal foreign market for leaf tobacco, 
entirely ceased its purchase of United 
States leaf in October 1947, and did not 
resume buying until the !ate spring of 
1948. The bulk of our exports to the 
United Kingdom, therefore, during the 
period January through June 1948, con- 
sisted of leaf purchased prior to October 
1947. Our total exports to the United 
Kingdom declined to only 30,700,000 
pounds for the first 6 months of this year, 
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against 100,900,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1947. 

Exports to several other important 
markets also declined substantially this 
year. Among these were Italy, Ireland 
(Eire), and the Netherlands. Exports to 
India and Australia were about the same 
during the 6 months January—June 1948 
as for the similar period a year ago. 
Germany took 6,000,000 pounds of our 
leaf this year, compared with none for 
the January-June period in 1947. 


Flue-Cured Declines by 
12 Percent 


FLUE-CURED exports for the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 120,600,000 
pounds, or 42 percent less than exports 
of this class of leaf for the corresponding 
period of 1947. Exports of fire-cured 
leaf, which totaled 11,000,000 pounds, 
were 21 percent below those of a year ago. 
Exports of Burley amounted to 12,000,000 
pounds, compared with 17,200,000 for the 
first half of 1947. Several categories— 
cigar leaf, Maryland, and Black Fat— 
showed increases from a year ago. 

The United Kingdom, as usual, was the 
principal market for United States flue- 
cured leaf during the first half of 1948— 
taking 30,100,000 pounds, or 25 percent of 
the 6-month total. This compared with 


exports to the United Kingdom of 97,000,- 
000 pounds, or 47 percent of our total 
flue-cured exports for the first 6 months 
of 1947. China was the second-ranking 
customer for flue-cured during the 
January-June 1948 period, taking 14,- 
600,000 pounds. Australia, with 12,100,- 
000 pounds, ranked third. Other im- 
portant markets for United States flue- 
cured leaf during the first half of this 
year were India, the Netherlands, and 
Germany. 


Fire-Cured Leaf 


UNITED STATES exports of Kentucky- 
Tennessee fire-cured leaf for the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 7,800,000 pounds. 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium-Lux- 
embourg were the chief markets. Vir- 
ginia fire-cured exports amounted to 3,- 
000,000 pounds—principally to Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Exports of Burley, totaling 12,090,000 
pounds for the first half of this year, went 
largely to Portugal, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands. Although 
exports of Burley were considerably be- 
low those for the January-June 1947 
period, they nevertheless were in excess 
of the average annual shipments of 11,- 
600,000 pounds during 1934-38. 

(Continued on p. 44) 


Tabie 1.—United States: Exports of unmanufactured tobacco, declared weight, 
January-June 1948, with comparisons 
1948 ! 
1947 
Class a ae Total 
oem Seok April May June January- 
— June 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Flue-cured 206, 934 61,711 21, 821 22, S04 14, 256 120, 592 
Kentucky-Tennessee fire-cured 10, 444 2, 972 1,004 2, 180 1, 703 7, 949 
Virginia fire-cured 3, 360 1, 733 134 421 719 3, 007 
Burley 17,175 2, 993 2, 870 4, 782 1,321 11, 966 
Mary!and 2, 167 1,016 365 406 is! 2, 268 
One Sucker 516 204 5s 57 3 382 
Green River 975 146 39 198 16 394 
Black Fat, ete 2, 155 1, 18 509 493 118 2, 708 
Cigar leaf 2, 404 1, 213 311 373 685 2, 582 
Perique O8 38 21 59 
Stems, trimmings, and scrap &, 5S7 3, 122 585 2, 935 1, 291 7, 933 
Total 254, 815 76, 396 27, 786 4, 744 20, 914 159, 840 
Value, 1,000 dollars 145, 486 9, 758 14, 670 16, 074 10, 332 80, 834 
Preliminary 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 
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Points to Advantages of Holding International Trade Fairs in U, §, 


Canada’s Great Experiment in 


World-Trade Promotion a Success 


JACQUES KUNSTENAAR 


CHIEF, FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


oe FIRST Canadian International 
Trade Fair which took place in Toronto 
from May 31 to June 12, 1948, will 


go down in the history of international 
trade promotion as the first success- 
ful attempt to utilize in the Western 
Hemisphere on a large scale this tech- 
nique for world-trade expansion, time- 
tested in Europe but new for this Conti- 
Its results have so fully justified 


nent. 








6 


the vision and joint efforts of the Govern- 
ment and business people of Canada that 
the Fair will be repeated in 1949 and is 
scheduled to become an annual event. 

Canada’s example has proved that the 
international trade fair has its place on 
this continent just as much as in Europe, 
where it has been used with steadily in- 
creasing success for the past 30 years as 
an instrument for world-trade promo- 
tion, paying rich dividends. This in- 
strument should prove just as profitable 
to import and export interests in this 
country, and beneficial to world trade as 
a whole, as soon as the technique of in- 
ternational trade fairs is adopted in the 
United States. 





The organization of the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair has been described in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 8, 1948 


egncTOn 
yuan conP. : 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD PHOTO 
Small gasoline-operated cultivators and lawn mowers, featured by a U. S. firm, interested 
many of the foreign buyers at the Canadian International Trade Fair. 


Sales by 28 Countries 


REPRESENTED at Toronto were 1,455 


manufacturers from 28 countries; 83) 
were Canadian firms, and 624, or 43 per. 
cent of the total number of exhibitors, 
came from abroad. This high percentage 
of foreign firms made the Fair a truly in- 
ternational event. 

The United Kingdom tops the list of 
foreign exhibitors, with 364 participating 
firms. United Kingdom manufacturers 
have long been aware of the value of fairs 
as a means of trade promotion. The First 
Canadian International Trade Fair 
offered them an eagerly sought oppor- 


tunity to develop their exports to North ' 


America. The United Kingdom has held 
its own annual trade fair, the British In- 
dustries Fair, simultaneously in London 
and in Birmingham since 1917. The 
B. I. F. has become an integral part of 
the “machinery” used by the United 
Kingdom to foster its export trade. 

The only Eastern European country 
represented at Toronto was Czechoslo- 
vakia, with a display by 68 private and 
national industries. Czechoslovakia is 
well aware of the _ trade-promotional 
value of fairs and has been holding in 
Prague a semiannual trade fair which has 
become the most important Central Euro- 
pean event of that type. Switzerland's 
display featured mainly a combined ex- 
hibit of watches, representing more than 
50 watch manufacturers. Swiss choco- 
lates and other cocoa products were also 
shown at the Fair. 

Forty-four United States manufac- 
turers took part in this first international 
trade fair on the American Continent. 
With the Fair scoring such a noteworthy 
success, several hundred applications 
from United States manufacturers 
should be received for space at the 1949 
event. 

The Far East was represented at 
Toronto by China with 21 exhibits, Hong 
Kong with 2 exhibits, India with 2 ex- 
hibits, Malaya and Siam with 1 exhibit 
each. Despite the long distance separat- 
ing the Far East from North America 
and the high expenses involved in send- 


ing exhibits and exhibitors to Toronto, 
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several of these Far Eastern firms ex- 
pressed their intention to come back next 
year and also their desire to participate 
in similar trade fairs held in the United 
States. 

There were 14 firms from the Nether- 
jJands at Toronto and 10 exhibitors from 
Brazil; Colombia and Peru also repre- 
sented South America at the Fair. The 
rest of the exhibitors came from the 
British West Indies, Cyprus, Denmark, 
Italy, Norway, Portugal, Union of South 
Africa, Sweden, British Guiana, Aus- 
tratia, Greece, Spain, and Ireland. The 
new state of Israel also had an exhibit at 
the Fair, consisting of citric oils and acids, 
concentrated orange and lemon juices for 
use of candy manufacturers, soft-drink 
producers, and bakeries. 


Buyers From 73 Nations 


APPROXIMATELY 30,000 business buy- 
ers attended the First Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, of which 2,810 came 
from countries outside of Canada. The 
United States furnished the largest for- 
eign contingent—1,052 buyers—with the 
State of New York at the head of the 
list with 457 buyers. Following is a 


- by States: 
break-down by States Number of 


State: buyers 
New York-_--. i aide ; ’ . 457 
0 | Oe . 104 
Michigan - . 99 
Illinois- . $6 84 
Pennsylvania — 51 
Massachusetts ee _ 41 
New Jersey-- , : 33 
Connecticut r 30 
D. C. (Washington) 22 
California . pale 22 
Wisconsin panes 20 
Florida . : : 14 
Missouri ‘ 
Iowa -. 

Indiana 
Rhode Island 
Kentucky 


New Hampshire 
Minnesota 
Texas 

Maryland 

Just “U. S. A.” given as address 
Georgia 

West Virginia 
Colorado 
Alabama 
Virginia 

Maine 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Delaware 


“eee ee DMO OOP Poo oI OO Oo 


Outside of the United States, the larg- 
est number of buyers came from the 
United Kingdom with 539, followed by 
Mexico with 83, the Union of South 
Africa with 81, the Netherlands with 79, 
France with 78, Norway with 75, Vene- 
2uela with 65, Argentina with 51, Sweden 
with 48, Scotland with 46, Switzerland 
and India with 45 each, and Australia 
with 42. The rest came from the various 
other countries represented at the Fair. 

Some buyers traveled more than 10,000 
miles to visit the Toronto Fair. Such 
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~ in big business. 
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CANADA PICTURES (TORONTO) 


Many of the best English china and pottery manufacturers displayed their products at 
the Canadian International Trade Fair. 


far-away countries as Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, Burma, and New Zealand were 
represented at Toronto by business 
buyers. 

The number of buyers alone does not, 
of course, indicate the country-wide im- 
portance of their buying mission. Very 
often, a few buyers from far-away coun- 
tries transact more important business 
than a larger number from countries 
nearer the place where the fair is held. 
The expense involved in traveling all 
the way from New Zealand or the Union 
of South Africa indicates in general that 
those buyers represent firms interested 
It is reported that the 
81 buyers from the Union of South Africa 
did more solid buying than any other 
group, with the 51 buyers from Argen- 
tina as runners-up. 

The Canadian International Trade 
Fair was open to the general public on 
Saturdays only. During the rest of the 
time, attendance at the Fair was re- 
stricted strictly to business buyers. It 
has been conservatively estimated that 
during the three public days the attend- 
ance at the Fair totaled 80,000 persons. 

The restriction applied to public at- 
tendance at the Toronto Fair has been 
criticized in some instances. It was 
pointed out that, although the displays 
at the Fair were there for the conven- 
ience of wholesale buyers and not for 
over-the-counter sales, the viewing of 
the many fine foreign exhibits by a large 
segment of the general public educates 
the consumer in the use of foreign-made 


products. The Administration of the 
Canadian International Trade Fair is 
endeavoring to give the public a better 
chance to see the 1949 Fair without in- 
terfering with the main purpose of the 
Fair which is to provide a meeting place 
for accredited business persons. 


Products Displayed 


THE EXHIBITS were divided into 22 
trade classifications, ranging from such 
consumer goods as apparel and acces- 
sories to plant equipment and rolling 
stock and other heavy capital goods. 

The United Kingdom was the largest 
national group, outside of Canada, rep- 
resenting textile products, apparel, and 
accessories. United Kingdom manufac- 
turers exhibited underwear and outer- 
wear, as well as such items as tablecloths, 
blankets, sheets, and face towels. China, 
long famous for exquisite handiwork, 
displayed embroideries, silk lingerie, 
laces, and rugs. In the jewelry group, 
the largest area was taken up by the 
exhibit of more than 50 Swiss watch and 
clock manufacturers. The Malayan pa- 
vilion attracted a great deal of attention, 
and Siamese silverware found much 
favor with the buyers and the public. 
Leather goods from Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, and other countries 
were displayed at the Fair, comprising 
such items as footwear, gloves, handbags, 
luggage, wallets, and novelties. 

In the plastics line, a varied collection 
of the many uses to which this product 
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has been put was demonstrated by vari- 
ous companies. The display of drugs and 
drug sundries included soaps; and cos- 
metics, toilet preparations, perfume, den- 
tal cream, and proprietary medicines. 
English toilet preparations, Chinese tung 
oil and rhubarb drugs, and French cos- 
metics and perfumes were among the 
products displayed in that group. 

In the Recreational Products Section, 
many novelties, for both indoor and out- 
door use, were featured. Dolls from 
Italy attracted attention, as well as toys 
and sporting goods from the United 
Kingdom. Norway featured complete 
equipment for skiers. In another group, 
hardware, hand tools, fixtures, handles, 
brushes, abrasives, knives, and axes were 
on show. There was also an interesting 
display of medical and hospital supplies, 
and of scientific and optical instruments. 
Typewriters, tabulators, and office furni- 
ture of various makes and countries 
could be seen at the Fair. Household 
products including furniture, floor cov- 
erings, mirrors, china, pottery, glassware, 
cutlery, silverware, and kitchenware 
formed one of the larger of the 22 trade 
classifications at the Fair; several coun- 
tries had displays in that group, espe- 
cially the United Kingdom, China, and 
Czechoslovakia. Household appliances 
and musical instruments were featured 
in one group, and electrical tools and 
motors in another section. 

Canned meats and fish, dehydrated 
foods, chocolates, wines, liquors and 
liqueurs were among the specialities of 
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Exquisite Chinese silks displayed at the Canadian International Trade Fair attracted the 
attention of many foreign buyers. 


Many countries shown in the Food 
Products Group. Brazil was there with 
coffee, matte, cocoa, tapioca, honey, and 
beans; the United States with canned 
soups; the United Kingdom with the 
traditional English Christmas puddings: 
France, Portugal, and Cyprus with fine 
wines and liqueurs. 

All the firms exhibiting in the Chemi- 
cal Group were of Canadian origin. The 
largest display came from a mining and 
refining company which showed Cana- 
dian-produced naturally radioactive ma- 
terials for use in industry, research, and 
medicine. 

The Automotive Section included auto- 
motive parts and accessories, as well as 
rubber and petroleum products. The 
largest representation in this group came 
from Canada, but many products of 
United States firms were also on display 
No United States automobiles were 
shown, but several English-made cars 
were on display which found a ready 
market at the Fair. Also located in the 
automotive hall was the Marine and 
Aviation Supplies Group consisting of 
plane and marine engines, radar séts, 
light engineering products and others. 
Manufacturers from Canada and the 
United States displayed farm implements 
and equipment. C2ment, felts, roofing, 
glass, lumber, plywood, fixtures, ventilat- 
ing and air-conditioning equipment, 
pumps, furnaces, boilers and blowers, 
softeners and fillers were included in the 
Building Materials, Heating, and Plumb- 
ing Section. 





All types of metals and alloys Were 
featured in the Iron and Steel Group, the 
largest exhibit being furnished by a 
Canadian company and telling the story 
of aluminum production from the Mines 
through to the finished products. In the 
Machinery, Engineering, and Plant. 
Equipment Section a great Variety of 
heavy industrial machinery was Shown, 
consisting of machine tools, gages, forg. 
ings, mining equipment, welding equip. 
ment, granulators, chains and fittings 
presses and machines. A United States 
firm displayed its line of press and radia] 
drills, while another United States com. 
pany offered pipe and bolt threading 
machinery and turret lathes. Batteries 
cables, coils, conduits and fittings, electric 
motors, lighting fixtures, insulators and 
resisters were on view in the Electrica} 
Tools, Motors, and Supplies Section 
Heavy railway equipment was shown by 
two Canadian companies, while severa] 
other firms displayed accessories and al. 
lied products. 

Most United States displays were in the 
capital-goods line, although consumer 
goods were also shown by firms of this 
country. 

The Administration of the Canadian 
International Trade Fair has published 
a complete catalog of the exhibitors and 
their displays which should prove of in- 
terest to many a company in the United 
States that was not in a position to at- 
tend the 1948 Fair. 


Results Reported 


THE MAIN PURPOSE of any interna- | 


tional trade fair is to facilitate the trans- 
action of business between the wholesale 
buyer and the exhibiting manufacturer. 
There are, however, no means of com- 
pelling the individual exhibitors to dis- 
close to the fair management the amount 
of sales actually concluded at the fair. 
Moreover, even if such figures were avail- 
able they would only provide a partial 
indication as to the success of the trade 
fair. Many transactions are initiated at 
fairs and contacts are made which con- 
tinue to pay off in the course of years. 
Very often only a sample order is placed 
at the fair which is followed by larger 
orders spread over many years. Fre- 
quently exhibitors conclude agency ar- 
rangements with foreign firms which 
may produce substantial business at a 
later date. 

The import restrictions imposed by 
most countries of the world impeded the 
transaction of many a deal at the Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair. Never- 
theless, business estimated at many mil- 
lions of dollars was directly concluded in 
Toronto, Even those firms which because 
of import restrictions were not able to 
make substantial immediate sales were 
generally satisfied that the contacts made 
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Eeonomic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 











New Daily Schedule for Data on 
Authorizations 


Information on ECA authorizations 
for purchase of goods by participating 
countries will be made available to 
American businessmen on a daily sched- 
ule, it was announced August 9 by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and the Department of Commerce. 

The information will be provided as 
the result of a new service established to- 
day by ECA with the assistance of the 
Department of Commerce. Copies of 
each procurement authorization made 
by ECA will be forwarded the same day 
as issued to the Department of Com- 
merce which will air-mail the authoriza- 
tions to its 42 Field Offices throughout 
the United States. 

This same information will be avail- 
able at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Room 1848, Main Building, U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 
Procurement authorizations contain 


such information as description of goods 
authorized, amount authorized, name of 
the country procuring the goods, and 
name of the country where the goods 
will be procured. This daily informa- 
tion will be in addition to that issued 
once weekly in press releases of the ECA. 

Through both the Washington office 
and the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce, American businessmen 
will be able to obtain information con- 
cerning ECA procurement authorizations 
from day to day. This action is another 
step by ECA to inform businessmen con- 
cerning its operations. 


Concerning Bulk Commodity 
Purchases 


Clarification of the law governing bulk 
commodity purchases was made August 
9 by the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration in amendments to ECA Regu- 
lation No. 1. 

Regulation No. 1 was amended to meet 
the requirements of section 202 of the 
ECA Appropriation Act which provides 
that no purchase in bulk of commodities 
may be made with funds appropriated 
under the Act, at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the United 
States at the time of purchase, adjusted 
for differences in cost of transportation 
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to destination, quality, and terms of pay- 
ment. 

The amended regulation provides that 
determination of the adjusted market 
price is to be made by the ECA Admin- 
istrator, who may make his determina- 
tion in a manner reflecting commonly 
accepted trade practices. 

On purchases in bulk outside the 
United States, the adjusted price may 
also take into account transportation 
costs and related charges from the place 
of purchase to the participating country 
at established rates. 

“If the price of any purchase in bulk 
exceeds the adjusted market price,” the 
regulation states, “the participating 
country shall pay promptly to the Ad- 
ministrator, upon demand, the entire 
amount of the purchase price (or such 
lesser amount as the Administrator may 
demand)?.” 

Revision is also made in documenta- 
tion required under the regulation, no- 
tably in the certificate to be furnished 
by suppliers of all commodities under 
ECA programs. The new form requires 
the supplier to certify, on the basis of 
information available to him, that, to 
the best of his information and belief, 
the purchase price is no higher than 
the market price prevailing in the 
United States, after statutory adjust- 
ments. Similar changes are made in 
other documents covered by the regula- 
tion. In addition, minor clarifying 
changes are made throughout the regu- 
lation. 


Allotments of Funds to Belgium- 
Luxembourg 


Tentative allotments of $21,000,000 in 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
funds to Belgium-Luxembourg for the 
July-September quarter were announced 
August 9. 

Twenty million dollars of that amount 
is designated as a basic allotment for 
procurement in the Western Hemisphere 
and other nonparticipating countries, 
and $1,000,000 is a supplementary allot- 
ment to be used in procurement from 
Bizone Germany. The basic allotment 
is in the form of a loan, and the supple- 
mental allotment is a grant. 

The tentative allotment to Belgium- 
Luxembourg was made following the re- 
cent ratification of the bilateral agree- 
ment with the United States. 


ECA also announced that of the $105,- 
000,000 basic allotment previously made 
to the Netherlands for the third calendar 
quarter, $30,000,000 would be available in 
the form of loans and $75,000,000 in 
grants. In addition, the Netherlands 
previously was given a tentative supple- 
mentary grant allotment of $23,000,C00. 
Basic allotments are for the purchase of 
foodstuffs or materials from the Western 
Hemisphere and other nonparticipating 
countries, while supplementary allot- 
ments are made to permit the stepping- 
up of trade among the participating 
countries. 

The allotment to Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg brought the total tentative basic 
allotments [up to Aug. 9] for European 
countries for the quarter to $1,037,800,- 
000, and supplementary allotments to 
$102,000,000, making a grand total of 
$1,139,800,000. 

It is pointed out that the allotments 
are tentative. Allotments for Turkey 
and U. S.-U. K. zone of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste will be made upon the 
receipt of additional information. 


Purchases From Argentina by ERP 
Countries: Situation Clarified 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration is willing to finance purchases 
from Argentina by the nations partici- 
pating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram when suitable opportunity offers, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, told 
James Bruce, United States Ambassador 
to Argentina, at a meeting with the Am- 
bassador at ECA headquarters. 

Bruce met with Hoffman on August 10 
and discussed plans for “offshore” pro- 
curements for the participating nations, 
particularly as those plans affect Argen- 
tina. Hoffman advised the Ambassador 
that ECA has been giving serious study 
to procurement possibilities in Argen- 
tina. 

The Ambassador confirmed dispatches 
which he had sent to ECA through the 
State Department that Argentina was 
willing to sell cereals and other products 
at world market prices and to make 
available whatever surpluses it had for 
export. 

Hoffman said that crop prospects in 
the United States and Europe are ex- 
tremely good. For example, the Ameri- 
can corn crop of 3,500,000,000 bushels is 

(Continued on p. 41) 













New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before enter- 


ing into correspondence with these firms.., 


Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Richard Haegele, Ebershalde 37 
(Postfach 22), (14a) Esslingen a. N., Land 
Wiurttemberg, U. S. Zone, wishes to contact 
exporters of mine timbers. 

Germany—Otto Hevenbruch, Rottscheidt 
20, Wuppertal—-Vohwinkel, is interested in 
importing handkerchiefs. 

Germany—Karl Kihlewind (manufactur- 
er), Sophienstrasse 1, Hamburg 4, British 
Zone, wishes to export interesting and enter- 
taining technical wooden model bozes of 
blocks; small wooden-stick games (colored), 
resembling the “Mikado” game; and stands 
for holding records. 

Germany — Albert H. Schwarz (agent), 
Richard Wagnerstrasse Nr. 6 (17a) Pforz- 
heim—Eutingen, wishes to act as buying 
agent for United States importers of jewelry, 
precious stones, and watches. 

Germany—Walter von Saint Paul, Salz- 
burgerweg 2, Junkersdorf-Koln, is interested 
in communicating with art dealers interested 
in purchasing jewels, pictures, and carpets. 

Japan—M. Fujita & Co., 110, Nanachome, 
Okusawa-Cho, Otaru, wishes to export pow- 
dered combu (laminaria) for use in making 
candy and chewing gum. 

Japan—tiwai & Co., Ltd. (importers, ex- 
porters), 43, 4-Chome, Kitahama, Higashiku, 
Osaka, is interested in contacting exporters 
or suppliers of magnesia clinker. 

Japan—Nakamura & Co., Ltd. (breeders, 
importers, exporters), 8, I-Chome, Hanazaki- 
Cho, Naka-Ku, Yokohama, offer to export 
Japanese carp. 

Japan—Sinyo Trading Co., Ltd., Mitsubishi 
Naka Nigo Building, No. 6, 3-Chome, Maru- 
nounchi Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port beach balls. Further information, in- 
cluding price list, is available upon request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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= tie. Branch, Office of International Trade 


Japan—Tamurakoma & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Adzuchimachi, Higa- 
shiku, Osaka, wishes to export all types and 
weights of silk fabrics; and Wilton carpets, 
widths up to 36’’-40’’, 50 percent wool and 
50 percent hemp or jute 


thereby eliminating the need to darken 
the room in which the films are to be 
shown. 

The maximum size thus far produced | 
is 242 square meters. Although this size 
is not adequate for theaters, it is large 
enough for home use. 

It is made of a special chemical com- 
position, which has not yet been pat- 
ented, and, according to Mr. Cechmanek, 
can be produced on a mass scale. He is 
of the opinion that about $50,000 worth 
of equipment would be needed to produce 
the screen economically. Raw materials 
needed in its manufacture must be ob- 
tained from the United States, and Mr. 


Dutch Invention Offered 
for Manufacture in U.S. 


Contact with an American firm inter- 
ested in manufacturing an improved 
motion-pictureé screen in the United 
States is sought by a Netherlands in- 
ventor, Carl Cechmanek. 

The screen reportedly permits excep- 
tionally clear projection even in daylight, 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, foliowing requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business u hen 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 


Alcoholic Beverages: 33. Machinery and Parts 
Antiques: 10 Industrial—1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 28, 29, 30, 31 
Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Machine Tools: 7 
sories: 1, 24 Motors: 7, 9 
Belting: 9 Office Equipment and Supplie 9 
Buiiding Materials and Equipment: 26. Optical Gocds: 6 
Cement: 11 Ore: 23, 27 
Ceramics: 22 Radio Parts: 2 
Chalk: 11 Sheep Dips: 4 
Chemicals and Dyestuffs: 4, 6. Sporting Equipment: 19 
Clothing and Accessories: 18. Steel Blades: 15 
Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 3, 9, 25. Surgical Instructions and Equipment 2 
Factories and Refineries: 9. Textiles: 13, 16 
Horticulture: 20 Ultra-Violet Equipment: 2 
Household Furnishings: 3, 10, 19, 21, 25. Wool, Noils, Waste: 14 
Leather Cases: 17 Yarns: 12 
Lumber: 26, 32 
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Cechmanek states that he is currently 
having difficulty in getting them. Inter- 
ested persons may obtain further details 
py writing to Mr. Cechmanek, 7 Vech- 
straat, Amsterdam, Netherlands, on 
whom a World Trade Directory Report 
is being prepared. 


Construction Opportunity 
in El Salvador 


United States firms and individuals 
are invited to submit quotations for con- 
struction materials for the erection of a 
Catholic Church in El Salvador. 

According to Exmo. y Rvdo. Monsenor 
Pedro Arnoldo Aparacio, Bishop of San 
Vicente, he is buying for his own account, 
and purchase is being financed by the 
local Church authorities. 

Description and specifications of ma- 
terials required are as follows: 

Commodity 
Iron reinforcing bars: 
32,500 pounds of 1’’ in diameter. 
27,500 pounds of 34”’ in diameter. 
20,000 pounds of 5,’’ in diameter. 
15,000 pounds of !4"’ in diameter. 
10,000 pounds of %,”’ in diameter. 
7,500 pounds of *,4’’ in diameter. 
7,500 pounds of !4’’ in diameter. 
Portland cement: 
5,000 standard sacks. 
Wire: 
5,000 pounds of 2 mm. in diameter. 
Nails (wire) : 
15 barrels of 2',’’ in length. 
13 barrels of 3'’’ in length. 
12 barrels of 4’’ in length. 
5 barrels of 2’’ in length. 
4 barrels of 5’’ in length. 
1 barrel of 114°’ in length 
Electrical conduits: 
50 10-foot lengths of '4'’ diameter. 
30 10-foot lengths of 3'.’’ diameter. 

Manufacturers and suppliers interested 
in submitting quotations should address 
correspondence in Spanish to Exmo. y 
Rvdo. Monsenor Pedro Arnoldo Aparacio, 
Bishop of San Vicente, San Vicente, E) 
Salvador. 


Tangier Needs New 
Fire-Fighting Equipment 


The Tangier Fire Department is ac- 
cepting bids for supply of one hand- and 
motor-operated ladder, 25 to 30 meters 
high, mounted on a trailer-chassis. 

Prices quoted should be c. i. f. Tangier, 
and should include a complete descrip- 
tion of the operation of the model, the 
time required to put it into operation, 
and the date of delivery in Tangier. 
Bids must be in the hands of the appro- 
priate authorities no later than Septem- 
ber 1, 1948, and should be submitted to 
the Services d’Incendie, Tangier, Mo- 
rocco. 


New Sales of German-Owned 
Assets in Switzerland 


Two German-owned firms in Switzer- 
land are to be sold by the Swiss Com- 
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pensation Office, according to the 
American Legation in Bern. The prop- 
erties involved are: 

1. Geobell S. A., Zurich, which manufac- 
tures oil and aromatic products. The firm 
was founded in 1936 and has a capital of 
80,000 Swiss francs. 

2. Melitta S. A., Zurich, which manufac- 
tures household cooking utensils and paper 
products. This concern has an authorized 
capital of 50,000 Swiss francs, of which 20,- 
000 are paid in. 

No closing dates for bids have been an- 
nounced. 

Additional information concerning 
either of these sales may be obtained 
from the Swiss Compensation Office, 
Service for the Liquidation of German 
Assets, Postbox 39, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Manufacturers of Canning 
Equipment, Please Note 


Manufacturers of equipment for can- 
ning tomato juice, as well as producers 
of cans, are asked to contact Ali H. Dra- 
mali of the Mining Institute, Ankara, 
Turkey. 

Mr. Dramali has advised the United 
States Embassy in Ankara that he is 
interested in the possibility of canning 
tomato juice for use in Turkey. 


French Government Seeks 
American Red-Oak Acorns 


The French Government wishes to 
purchase 3,000 kilograms of best-quality 
American red-oak acorns (Quercus ru- 
bra), to be used in building its forests. 

Quotations (in French) may be ad- 
dressed to The Inspector of Streams and 
Forests, Mr. Plaisance, Department des 
Eaux and Forets, 30 Grande Rue, Dole, 
Jura, France. 


Ecuadoran Delegate in United 
States To Develop New Markets 


Mr. Sergio Leon Aspiazu, representing 
the Chamber of Agriculture of II Zone, 
the Banana Growers of Ecuador, and 
Delegate of the Ministry of Economy of 
Ecuador, is interested in selling bananas, 
cacao beans, and timber. 

Mr. Leon was scheduled to arrive in 
Miami on July 30, and will remain in the 
United States for 3 months. Firms or 
individuals interested in contacting Mr. 
Leon may address him in care of the 
Breton-Hall Hotel, 85 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary is as follows: 
Miami, New Orleans, Washington, D. C., 
New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 


More Information on 
Tibet Trade Mission 


The Tibet Trade Mission (announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 31, 
1948) is now in New York City until Sep- 
tember 5, and may be reached at the 


Commodore Hotel, located at Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

According to Tsepon Shakabpa, Chief 
of the Finance Department of the Gov- 
ernment of Tibet, his Government is 
anxious to develop a market in the United 
States for Tibetan goods; also, to import 
agricultural equipment and manufac- 
tured articles. 

Samples of wool, yak hair, musk, and 
other Tibetan produce and handicraft 
may be examined in the New York Re- 
gional Office, Department of Commerce, 
Sixtieth Floor, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 

For complete information concerning 
this trade opportunity, please refer to the 
July 31 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Luiz Cambiaghi, representing 
Commercial Importadora Combate S. A. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 134 Rua 24 de Maio, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in arranging agency con- 
nections for parts, accessories, tools, and ma- 
chinery for automobiles, bicycles, and motor- 
cycles. Scheduled to arrive August 21, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Intra-Mar Shipping Corpora- 
tion, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. 

2. Brazil—Alberto Stahl, representing Wal- 
ter Limitada (importer, wholesaler), 59 Rua 
Capitao Saloméo (P. O. Box 4173), Sao Paulo, 
is interested in purchasing and arranging 
agency connections for surgical instruments 
and equipment, ultraviolet equipment, and 
radio parts. Scheduled to arrive August 25, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Fred S. Stahl, 658 West One 
Hundred and Sixty-first Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and De- 
troit. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

3. Chile—Eduardo Ibieta Egafia, represent- 
ing Ibieta y Vargas, Ltda. (Sales agent), 
Santa Victoria 97, Santiago, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining agencies for elec- 
tric stoves, washing machines, refrigerators, 
and other household equipment. Due to 
arrive August 9, via Miami, for a visit of 45 
days. U.S. address: c/o Chilean Consulate, 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, and Washington, 
D. C. 

4. Chile—Mario Mac-Lean O’Reilly, repre- 
senting Mac-Lean & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Casilla 2—D, Punta Arenas, is inter- 
ested in the manufacture of sheep dips, and 
requests technical information on benzene 
hexachloride. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of August, via New York, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Consulate of Chile, 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, D. C., and other 
cities where manufacturers of this product 
are located. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. Chile—Emilio Grudena, representing 
Fabrica de Helados “Rex,” (importer, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer), Junin 400 y 
Cordova, Casilla 1114, Guayaquil, wishes to 
purchase modern ice-cream machinery, and 
cold-storage equipment. Due to arrive the 
last week in July, via Miami, for a visit of 
about 90 days. U.S. address: c/o Ecuadoran 
Consulate, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
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N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, and pos- 
sibly San Francisco. 

6. India—Tulsiram Nathumal, represent- 
ing P. K. Chaudhuri, Dyestuffs and Chemi- 
cals, Tankiwala Building, 54 Forbes Street, 
Fort, Bombay, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of dyestuffs, chemicals, spec- 
tacle frames, and spectacles; also, seeks tech- 
nical information concerning the manufac- 
ture and processing of spectacle frames. 
Scheduled to arrive early in September, via 
New York, for a month’s visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Thomas Cook and Son, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or Indos-Can Corpora- 
tion, 76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Wilmington, and Los 
Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. India—Jayant Kumar Shah, represent- 
ing Jivraj Shah Co. (importer, manufac- 
turer), Opposite Chowpatty Sea Face, Bom- 
bay 7, is interested in purchasing and ob- 
taining agencies for woodworking machin- 
ery, lathes, heavy industrial machinery, 
Diesel and electric motors, and machine 
tools. He is now in the United States for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, and San Francisco. 

(Previously announced in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 31, 1948.) ~ 

8. Italy—Piatti Guido, representing Casa 
Editrice Rizzoli (Publishers), (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), 6, Piazza Carlo 
Erba, Milan, is interested in purchasing rota- 
tive and rotocalco machinery, and requests 
technical information on the newest systems 
of printing and rotocalco. Scheduled to ar- 
rive August 5, via New York, for a visit of 1 
month. U.S. address: c/o L. F. Fiammenchi, 
30 Greenwich Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Detroit, and New 
York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

9. Siam—Pradith Suvanapradip, represent- 
ing the Suvan Vanit Co. Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler), 693 New Road, 
Bangkok, is interested in contacting small 
manufacturers of small stationary kerosene 
engines, typewriters, electrical fans, rubber 
belting; also, wishes to visit small sawmills, 
and requests technical information on rice 
mills, kapok factories, and vegetable-seed re- 
fineries, particularly castor-seed refiners. 
Scheduled to arrive September 1, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U. S 
address: c/o Y. M. C. A.’s in cities he will 
visit. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, and other cities as necessary. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—L. W. Cotison (exporter, 
wholesaler), 10 Rue Berckmans, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for antique 
furniture, tapestries, paintings, and statues. 

11. Belgium—Crayeres, Cimenteries & 
Fours a Chaux D’Harmignies (manufac- 
turer), Harmignies, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for washed and powdered chalk; 
artificial portland cement, and iron and met- 
allurgical cement (normal and high-resist- 
ance grade), and conforming to A. S. T. M. 
specifications. Chalk or cement packed in 
paper or jute bags of 50 kilograms B/N. Firm 
prefers correspondence in French. 

12. Belgium—Filature Bastin Fréres & Co. 
(manufacturer), 14, Rue de Renoupré, Ver- 
viers, wishes to export and seeks agent for 4ll 
kinds of carded wool yarns (ordinary and 
fancy). 

13. Belgium—Lacritex (manufacturer and 
exporter) , 65, Rue Montagne aux Herbes Pota- 
géres, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks an 
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agent for each section of the United States 
to handle various grades of tailor canvas, 
linen piece goods, hand- and machine-made 
laces, shoulder and hip pads. Grading ac- 
cording to United States standards. 

14. Belgium—Andre E. Lamboray (ex- 
porter), 6 Rue du Parc, Verviers, wishes to 
export carbonized wool and noils, and waste, 
quality according to buyer’s requirements, 
and available in kilograms or pounds. Also, 
firm seeks agent in established textile-indus- 
try areas. 

15. Belgium—Joseph Paulus (manufac- 
turer), 12 Place Roggeman, Dison, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for first-grade Swed- 
ish steel blades for textile shearers (spiral 
shearer blades and any kind of ledger blades) 

16. Belgium—Portimex S. A. (exporter), 24, 
Meir, Antwerp, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for various grades of upholstery fab- 
rics; prepared artists’ canvas (2.10 meters in 
width, on rolls of 10 meters); paddings in 
linen, jute, and mixed jute-cotton, and jute- 
linen. Samples available upon request from 
foreign firm. Also, firm would like to receive 
any special instructions which may be cus- 
tomary. 

17. Belgium—Tannerie-Maroquinerie La 
Ferte (Mr. Jean Ledoyen), (manufacturer), 
Peruwelz, wishes to export leather cases for 
spectacles, cameras, measuring instruments, 
and binoculars. Quality: first-, second-, and 
third-grade calfskin leather. Firm is in a 
position to manufacture 10,000 camera cases, 
15,000 spectacle cases, and 2,000 binccular 
cases each month. Cases will be made ac- 
cording to buyer's specifications. All offers 
should be submitted to the export agent, Mr 
Georges Devolder, 100, avenue Prekelinden 
Brussels. 

18. Belgium—Tricodar (manufacturer) , 33, 
Rue du Marteau, Malines, wishes to export 
100 percent wool hand-knitted garments and 
sportswear for men, women, and children 
Also, firm seeks agents in several large cities 
in the United States. 

19. Belgium—Usines du Lienaux, S. A 
(manufacturer), Couvin, wishes to export 
first-grade wooden household articles; and 
wooden sport articles such as tennis and bad- 
minton rackets and frames, ping-pong rack- 
ets, hockey sticks, and skis 

20. Belgium—Franz Van Acker (horticul- 
turist) , 35, Chaussée d’Anvers, Loochristi, has 
available for export unlimited quantities of 
first-quality azalea indica. 

21. Belgium—Prosper van Der Gught, Succ 
of J. Van der Gucht & Co. (manufacturer) 
Tamise, desires to export first-class wicker 
laundry baskets. 
27°’, 29°’, 31°’, and 34’’ 

22. Brazil—Ceramica Artistica Tasca Ltda 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, Rua 
General Eugenio de Melo 251, Sao Paulo, 
wishes to export ceramic art works including 
pots, jars, statues, and figures. Ceramic ar- 
ticles range from 1 inch to 2 feet in height 
They are made from local and imported raw 
materials, baked and glazed at very high 
temperatures, printed, and then finished in 
gold, silver, or bronze. Open stock contains 
wide variety, including religious and native 
designs. Orders according to buyer's speci- 
fications also accepted. Price lists, photo- 
graphs, and samples will be sent upon request 
by foreign firm. While orders at present are 
on an outright sale basis, a sales agent cov- 
ering the entire United States is wanted for 
the future 

23. England—Tamar Valley Minerals Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), National Provin- 
cial Bank Chambers, Duke Street, Tavistock, 
S. Devon, offers to sell specular hematite ore 
(67/68 percent Fe) and prepared only to sell 
c. i. f. U. S. ports in bulk consignments, 
quality as invoiced supported by independent 
analysis, on a basis as may be required by 
United States importers. Firm is interested 


Top measurements: 25’’, 





in only large consignments, such as 5,000 
tons and upwards. 

24. Italy — Ollearo (manufacturer) , Via 
Mezzenile 13, Turin, wishes to export 10 mo. 
torcycles each month. Specifications: 125 
250—500 cm., universal joint transmission, 
Also, firm seeks a representative in the 
United States 

25. Sweden—Adlon Armatur, Jerker Hans. 
son (manufacturer), 13 Katarina Bangata, 
Stockholm, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for electric lighting firtures, and lamp shades 
of silk and parchment. A set of photographs 
is available on a loan basis from Commercia] 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

23. Sweden—Georg Sylwander A. B. (im. 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Styckjunkargatan 
5, Stockholm, offers to export hardboard, in. 
sulating board, enameled board, and acous- 
tical board tiles; also wooden kitchen cab- 
inets and closets of different types for the 
building trade Merchandise is knocked 
down for smallest shipping volume and is 
intended to be assembled at site of installa. 
tion. Illustrations and prices submitted on 
request to the foreign firm 

27. Turkey—Hikmet Tuzcu & Co. (export 
merchant), Musterek Han, Fermeneciler, Ga- 
lata, Istanbul, wishes to export 2,000 metric 
tons of magnesite (Mg CO,), at 500 tons per 
month beginning within 45 days after estab- 
lishment of letter of credit. Also, firm seeks 
United States agent 

Current World Trade D'rectory Report be- 
ing prepared 


Export Opportunities 


28. Belgium—S. P. R. L. Leon & Ernest 
Bolle (manufacturer of paper bags and 
boarding), 64, Rue du Broissant, Brussels, 
wishes to purchase new equipment for its 
plants for a value of $500,000. Firm would 
like to amortize by giving United States sup- 
plier an interest in firm 

29. Belgium—Albert Lemaitre (manufac- 
turer, import merchant), 308, Trieu Colin, 
Wepion sur Meuse, wishes purchase quota- 
tions for one corrugating machine for the 
manufacture of cardboard 

30. Italy—Ferrari & Gugenheim (importer 
and exporter of foodstuffs), 29 Via San Gia- 
como, Naples, seeKs purchase quotations for 
a food fumigator of the type said to use 
“Kartox” or “T-Gas" for fumigation or disin- 
fection of foodstuffs in compliance with U.S 
Quarantine Regulations Fumigator is to 
be used for disinfection of all types of fresh 
and dried food, but especially dried fruits and 
nuts, at a rate of from 30 to 40 tons daily 
Purchaser wishes, if possible, to have this 
equipment for use during the 1948 harvest 
season, beginning in November 
31. Italy—Fratelli Traverso (wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Via Cairoli 27, Ovada, Ales- 
sandria, seeks quotations for rapid-type sew- 
ing-machine needles, for shoe-stitching ma- 
chines. Firm wishes to purchase 100,000 
needles annually 


Agency Opportunities 


32. France-—Emi'e Cloud (importing dis- 
tributor), 1 Chemin Feuillat, Lyon, Rhone, 
seeks representation for high-quality lumber 
of all species. Correspondence addressed to 
Mr. Cloud should be in the French language, 
if possible 

33. Ita’y—C. Ponchione & C. (manufac- 
turer), Moncalieri, Turin, seeks agency for 
whisky, gin, and other liquors. Firm intends 
selling American liquors together with its 
own products. Also, it desires to interchange 
its goods with those of the United States 
firm 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Afghanistan 


Exchange and Finance 


DEVALUATION OF THE AFGHANI 


The afghani underwent a slight official de- 
valuation in Afghanistan at the end of 
March 1948. The buying rate was changed 
from 13.0446 afghanis to 14.0000 afghanis 
for US$1; the selling rate was changed from 
13.4446 afghanis to 14.1773 afghanis for 
US31. This was the first change in 5 years. 

The announced purpose of the change in 
valuation of the afghani is to give relief to 
karakul export merchants who have had to 
buy karakul skins at high prices resulting 
in ‘a loss or very low profit If the average 
price of karakul is estimated to be $10 a 
skin, the change in rate would give the 
karakul merchants approximately 10 af- 
ghanis a skin additional return 

A significant aspect of the change is that 
it indicates a reorientation of the afghani. 
Prior to World War II, the Indian rupee was 
the basis of Afghanistan's foreign exchange 
However, during the war years, partly as a 
result of the difficulty of obtaining goods 
from India, Afghanistan's commerce with the 
United States grew steadily, and the impor- 
tance of the United States dollar in foreign- 
exchange operations became correspondingly 
greater. The recent change in exchange 
rates reflects this orientation toward the dol- 
lar. 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade ¢ 


EXPORT QUOTAS FOR BUTTER AND POWDERED 
MILK FIXED 


‘ontrols 


The Argentine Secretary of Industry and 
Commerce fixed the exportable quota of but- 
ter at 1,300 metric tons for the period from 
July 16 to August 15, 1948, according to a 
U. S. Embassy report from Buenos Aires 
dated July 20, 1948. Powdered-milk stocks 
In existence on July 1, 1948, may be exported 
up to a total quantity of 1,100 metric tons, 
aS supplies seem adequate to cover present 
needs of the domestic market 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR GRAPE-SEED OIL 
ESTABLISHED 


The exportable quota for grape-seed oil 
has been fixed provisionally by the Argentine 
authorities at 200,000 kilograms for the pe- 
riod ending December 31, 1948, according to 
a U. S. Embassy report from Buenos Aires 
dated July 20, 1948 





Imports of paper and paper manufac- 
tures into Madagascar totaled 197 metric 
tons during the first quarter of 1948. 


August 21, 1948 





Australia 


Economic Conditions 
POPULATION INCREASES 


Australia’s population in 1947 (exclud- 
ing full-blood aboriginals) totaled 7,- 
580,820, an increase of 950,981 over 1933, 
the year of the last census, according to 
recently released official census figures. 
During this 14-year period the number 
of males increased by 12.83 percent to a 
total of 3,799,153; and females, by 15.91 
percent, to 3,781,667. 

The population in 1947, by State or 
Territory, with 1933 census totals in 
parentheses, is as follows: New South 
Wales, 2,985,464 (2,600,847); Victoria, 
2,055,252 (1,820,261); Queensland, 1,- 
106,269 (947,534) ; South Australia, 646,- 
216 (580,949) ; Western Australia, 502,731 
(438,852) ; Tasmania, 257,117 (227,599) ; 
Northern Territory, 10,866 (4,850); Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory, 16,905 (8,947). 

In 1946, the natural increase of popu- 
lation was 101,187 ‘the excess of births 
over deaths). In the same year, 34,890 
persons migrated to Australia, of whom 
17,782 were males. However, there were 
also 50,038 departures, leaving an excess 
of departures over arrivals of 15,158 per- 
sons. Thus, the total recorded increase 
of population for the year was 86,039. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Austria and 
the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union, 
which was initialed by the contracting Gov- 
ernments in Vienna on April 13, 1948, was 
made effective on June 4, according to a 
report from the American Legation, Vienna, 
dated June 8. 

This agreement replaces the previous agree- 
ment of January 1947 between Austria and 
the Belgian-Luxembourg Economic Union, 
but does not affect the 1947 payments agree- 
ment within the framework of which this 
new trade agreement will operate. 

The agreement establishes quotas, either 
by amount or value in Belgian francs, of 
goods for which the two governments will 
issue export or import licenses. Payment 
will be made in accordance with the above- 
mentioned payments agreement, although 








barter transactions and reprocessing con- 
tracts will also be permitted. 

Austria will ship to the Belgian-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union: graphite, magnesite 
products, wood and paper, textiles, clothing, 
steel products and special machinery, and as 
new items, tractors, ball bearings, optical in- 
struments, automobile spare parts, and 
Viennese luxury goods. 

The goods to be shipped from the Belgian- 
Luxembourg Economic Union to Austria in- 
clude seeds, wool, flax, animal hair, leather, 
certain metals, iron and steel products, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, rubber, and glass. The 
list omits the large fish shipments, powdered 
eggs and milk, and basic slag, items which 
figure in the 1947 agreement, whereas raw 
rubber, tropical wood, ebonite sheets, seeds, 
and textile products are added to this new 
schedule. 

The agreement is valid for 1 year and un- 
less denounced 3 months before expiration by 
either party, it will be considered extended 
for an additional year. 


Belgium 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN May AND EARLY JUNE 1948 


Economic conditions in Belgium dur- 
ing May and early June indicated a 
slight recession in industry and trade, 
practically no change in unemployment, 
and a slight rise in retail prices. 

Increasing interest was taken by Bel- 
gian and foreign businessmen in the 
ECA. The Economic Committee of the 
Customs Union Study Group met in 
Brussels to explore the potential effects 
of the Customs Union on member coun- 
tries. There was much concern over 
multilateral clearing problems, and fi- 
nancial and banking circles were actively 
trying to devise ways to overcome the 
continuing shortage of investment capi- 
tal. 

The over-all production index for May 
averaged 123.1 (1936-38=100) as com- 
pared with 127.4 for April and an aver- 
age of 118.9 for the first quarter of 1948. 
Operations in the textile and plate-glass 
factories were unfavorable, and at least 
one old brick-manufacturing firm is re- 
ported to have closed down. 

May coal production amounted to 2,- 
071,200 metric tons, a decline of about 
300,000 tons from the preceding month; 
the January—May output was 10,669,700 
tons as against 10,563,400 for the like 
period of 1947. Coke ovens were reported 
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to have produced 474,300 metric tons in 
May and 2,274,000 tons in the first 5 
months of 1948, as against 1,750,200 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1947. 
Briquet production in May totaled 
254,750 tons and 432,500 tons in the first 
5 months of 1948, a substantial decrease 
from the 598,800 tons reported for the 
like period of 1947. 

The January agricultural census in- 
dicated a decline in wheat plantings, de- 
spite a Government premium of 120 
francs per metric quintal of wheat de- 
livered above the 1946 quota. The pres- 
ent trend is apparently toward pasturage 
and fodder production in preference to 
wheat, reportedly caused by higher 
prices for imported than for domestic 
bread cereals. 

The weather was hot, dry, and favor- 
able to crop growth during the early 
days of May, but later turned unseason- 
ably cold. The mild weather had not 
exterminated weeds to the extent usual 
in Belgium. Crops, however, were gen- 
erally good at the end of the month, ex- 
cept for apples and pears. Because of 
virus diseases many potatoes did not ger- 
minate, and numerous fields had to be 
replanted. 

Beginning in May, all domestic dairy 
products were freed from rationing. Im- 
ported butter continued to be rationed, 
but the monthly ration was increased to 
600 grams from 300 per person. The 
sugar ration likewise was increased to 
1,500 from 1,200 grams monthly per 
person. As a whole, the food situation 
was reported to be very good. The only 
items remaining on ration were bread, 
salad oil, margarine, imported butter 
and iard, and sugar. 

The May retail-price index rose slight- 
ly to 398 from 396 in April (1936-38 
100). From the May 1947 index of 333, 
the increase was nearly 20 percent. 

The number of unemployed during 
May approximated the total of the pre- 
ceding month—94,000. This represents 
over twice the number of unemployed in 
May 1947, which at that time was placed 
at 45,200. 

Labor restlessness on price-wage issues 
increased during the month under re- 
view. In face of constantly rising price 
levels, the Government maintained a pol- 
icy of refusing over-all wage increases 
throughout industry. 

May exports were valued at 6,593,000,- 
000 francs, a decline of 965,000,000 francs 
from the preceding month. Import fig- 
ures are not yet available. April trade, 
however, indicated a leveling off as a 
whole, with a decline in the unfavorable 
balance. The trade deficit, amounting 
to 5,017,000,000 francs for the first quar- 
ter of 1948, equal to about 1,670,000,000 
francs monthly, was reduced in April to 
624,000,000 francs or by almost two- 
thirds. 
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Basic Industry in Brazil Shows Big Gain in 10-Year Period 


Figures on industrial development in Brazil since 1938 show a leap for- 
ward, especially in basic products such as iron and steel, coal, and cement, 
says the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 

In the 10-year period, output of pig iron showed an increase of 293 percent, 
steel 320 percent, rolled steel 269 percent, coal 120 percent, and cement 48 


In 1938 there were only 10 small mills turning out pig iron in all Brazil, 
while in 1947 there were 17 besides the huge new Volta Redonda mills, 
Compared with eight mills producing steel in 1938, Brazil now has 25 besides 


Some 40 Brazilian mining companies are now producing coal, while in 
1938 only two main mining areas were being worked. 
the best in Brazil, was only 19 percent of national output in 1938, now it is 
about three-fourths, with resultant improvement in the grade of coal available 
for industrial use, says the Brazilian agency cited above. 

Pig-iron output went from 122,352 metric tons in 1938 to 480,638 in 1947; 
steel production from 92.420 to 388.024; rolled steel from 8.566 to 315,773: 
coal from 907,224 to 1,995,878; and cement from 617,896 to 913,525 metric 


Santa Catarina coal. 








THE DIAMOND TRADE 


April imports of diamonds totaled 181,- 
459 carats, valued at $3,492,473, 29 per- 
cent less than in March but 7 percent 
above the monthly average for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947. 

The United Kingdom supplied 99 per- 
cent of the cuttables ‘total imports were 
145,722 carats), with 94 percent coming 
from the Diamond Trading Co. The 
United Kingdom also supplied over 90 
percent of bort and industrial ‘total im- 
ports were 34.335 carats), with France 
supplying the remainder. No “outside” 
diamonds were imported from. the 
United States, because of the stringent 
Belgian restrictions on the use of dollars 
for diamond purchases. To import dia- 
monds from the United States, a dealer 
must guarantee that his dollar export 
receipts will exceed his dollar import 
payments by 50 percent. 

March and April imports of gems ema- 
nated 100 percent from Soviet Russia 
and consisted principally of large stones 
of old-style cuts at low prices (‘April 
average, $71.36 per carat). Such stones 
are ordinarily recut in Belgium although 
operations entail a weight loss of about 
30 percent. It is believed that the pur- 
chase of these gem diamonds was under 
the recent Belgo-Soviet trade agreement. 
As a result, the Government refused to 
make francs available for purchase of 
gem diamonds from sterling countries. 
No gems have been imported from South 
Africa since January. 

April exports of diamonds amounted to 
115,738 carats, valued at $2,407,688. 
April exports of gems, valued at $1,837,- 
427, represent a decline of about 18 per- 
cent from March; they were 42 percent 
less than average monthly exports for 
the first quarter of 1948 and 56 percent 


less than average monthly exports dur- 
ing 1947. 

The United States took 78 percent of 
the total April gem exports, the Philip- 
pines 7 percent, and Canada 3 percent. 
Exports to the United Kingdom, tradi- 
tionally the second best customer, 
amounted to less than 1 percent; the 
United Kingdom restricts imports of 
Belgian gems to 25 percent of Belgian 
total imports from the United Kingdom, 
minus total exports of industrial dia- 
monds to that country. 

April 1948 was the first month since 
1946 that the United States was such a 
large purchaser of gems. During 1947 
the United States imported only 55 per- 
cent of the total. Statistics may not 
reflect the complete picture: there are 
rumors of substantial illegal operations. 


o 
ee ’,; 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
CONTINUED IN EFFECT 


The payments agreement between Brazil 
and Argentina, signed by the Argentine Cen- 
tral Bank and the Bank of Brazil on July 10, 
1941, which became inoperative on May 7, 
1948, has been continued in effect, retroactive 
to May 7, 1948, and up to September 30, 1948, 
according to a report dated July 13 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro 

The payments agreement of July 10, 1941, 
between the Argentine Central Bank and the 
Bank of Brazil, followed the trade agreement 
of April 9, 1941, between the two countries. 
The trade agreement was abrogated by the 
Brazilian Government, effective May 7, 1948. 
(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 
1948, for an announcement of the abroga- 
tion of the agreement and FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 17, 1941, for a detailed an- 
nouncement of the trade agreement of April 
9, 1941.) 
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Under the terms of the interim accord, it 
was agreed that entities and firms in Argen- 
tina will negotiate in the official Argentine 
market, at the special exchange rate on the 
pasis of 401 pesos for $100 U. S. currency, the 
exchange which they may receive through 
the Bank of Brazil Payment Account, cor- 
responding to the f. o. b. value of merchan- 
dise sold to Brazil from the date of the 
present agreement to September 30, 1948. 
The rate of 401 Argentine pesos per $100 will 
be changed to reflect any modifications 
which may be made in the identical exchange 
rate now applicable to exports from Argen- 
etina to its other neighboring countries and 
peru. (There are excepted from the provi- 
sions of this paragraph the special cases 
referred to in circular No. 989 of June 23, 
1948, issued by the Argentine Central Bank, 
which established until further notice a 
special purchasing rate of 500 pesos per $100 
U. Ss. currency for the negotiation on the 
official market of exchange arising from ex- 
ports of certain industrial products, prefer- 
ably manufactured goods, of which surpluses 
are available and for the export sale of which 
difficulties may exist. The Bank will de- 
termine, upon application of the interested 
parties, the articles which shall enjoy this 
special rate.) 

The accord provided also that products and 
merchandise interchanged between Argentina 
and Brazil will be destined for the internal 
consumption of each country; that the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade (IAPI) and the Embassy of Brazil in 
Buenos Aires will determine, by mutual 
agreement, the dates of delivery of the wheat 
which Brazil may acquire from the IAPI; that 
merchandise interchanged between Argen- 
tina and Brazil shall be distributed in equal 
proportions between Argentine and Brazilian 
flag vessels, thus continuing the existing pro- 
cedure, but that the application of this pro- 
cedure cannot result in an increase in the 
cost of the products to be transported; and 
that the two Governments undertake to 
designate as soon as possible delegates who 
will be charged with the task of negotiating 
and signing in Rio de Janeiro, prior to Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, a commercial and payments 
agreement to regulate transactions between 
the two countries. 

The rate set by the accord as applicable to 
Brazil, 401 pesos for $100 U. S. currency, com- 
pares with the previously established rate of 
335.82 pesos. To the extent that the peso 
price is used as the basis, this represents a 
decrease in cost amounting to slightly less 
than 20 percent for imports by Brazil of 
Argentine products. 


FINANCING OF CARNAUBA-Wax CROPS 


The Bank of Brazil has been authorized to 
finance the carnauba-wax crops of 1946-47 
and 1947-48 on the basis of 80 percent of 
the prices announced, according to informa- 
tion received from the United States Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro 

Law No. 266 of February 26, published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 28, 1948, au- 
thorized the financing of the remainder of 
the carnatiba-wax crops of 1946-47 and 1947 
48, the crop years mentioned to begin with 
August. The President of Brazil, in signing 
the bill, vetoed the prices fixed as the basis 
for financing, on the grounds that they were 
too high; he stated, in his message which 
was published in th. Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 27, that the financing of carnauba wax 
on the basis of the prices specified in the 
bill would inevitably stimulate the produc- 
tion of synthetic wax and result in a loss of 
the market for Brazilian exporters. 

The financing of the carnatba-wax crops, 
under law No. 266, is to be implemented by 
the Agricultural and Industrial Credit De- 
partment of the Bank of Brazil (Carteira de 


August 21, 1948 


Credito, Agricola e Industrial, do Banco do 
Brasil), on the basis of 80 percent of the 
following prices, as announced in the Rio de 
Janeiro press of July 23: Type one, 580 cru- 
zeiros; type two, 560 cruzeiros; type three, 420 
cruzeiros; type four, 400 cruzeiros. The ve- 
toed article called for prices of 700 cruzeiros 
for prime yellow, 620 cruzeiros for cauipe, 
and 600 cruzeiros for fatty gray wax. The 
prices mentioned cover an arroba (15 kilo- 
grams) of wax, duly Classified, in bags, 
shipped and placed at any of the shipping 
ports of Sao Luiz do Maranhao, and at Par- 
naiba in the State of Piaui and Fortaleza in 
the State of Ceara. 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


The provisions of two recent Circulars of 
the Banking Superintendency of Brazil were 
reported by a telegram received from the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

Circular No. 148, dated July 21, adds agri- 
cultural machinery and tractors and their 
accessories to the list of commodities ex- 
empted from the 45-day minimum waiting 
period between the date of registration of 
the application for exchange and authoriza- 
tion to close exchange in free currency. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 1948, 
for an announcement of the requirement of 
the 45-day waiting period and the issues of 
July 31, 1948, for a list of commodities pre- 
viously exempted.) 

Circular No. 149, dated July 28, provides 
that deposits permitted by decree No. 24038 
of March 26, 1934, will be made in the Super- 
intendency of Currency and Credit. (De- 
cree No, 24038 made provision for deposits 
in cruzeiros at the rate of exchange of the 
day, upon the maturity of drafts and notes 
in foreign currency arising from the importa- 
tion of merchandise, in order that documents 
accompanying collections covering imports 
might be withdrawn from the banks.) Ac- 
cordingly, beginning at their opening in 
August, banks will deposit daily in the Bank 
of Brazil to the credit of the Superintendency 
the total of deposits of the type under refer- 
ence which have been received during the 
preceding day. Deposits existing on July 28 
and those made in the banks up to July 31, 
if not liquidated within 90 days from August 
1, will be deposited at the end of that period 
in the Superintendency of Currency and 
Credit. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHARTER FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGAN- 
IZATION To BE SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 
FOR APPROVAL 


The Habana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization, which was signed on 
March 24, 1948, will be presented to the Bra- 
zilian Congress for approval by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, according to the Rio de 
Janeiro press of July 24, 1948, reported on 
July 26, 1948, by the United States Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

(For special articles on the ITO Charter 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 
1948, “New ITO Charter: One Reason for 
Troubled World to Take Hope’; Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15, 1948, “Reduc- 
tion of World Trade Barriers—Rhetoric or 
Reality,”’ and ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 26, 1948, “Called ‘Giant of Economic 
World,’ U. S. Faces Crucial Decision.” ) 


PROPOSED BARTER AGREEMENT WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A barter agreement between Brazil and 
Yugoslavia has been proposed by the Direc- 
tor of Trade Agreements of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, and the Bra- 


zilian Federal Foreign Trade Council has ex- 
pressed itself in favor of concluding such an 
agreement, according to a report of July 20 
from the American Embassy at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

The agreement proposes an exchange of 
merchandise valued at US$4,000,000 to 
extend over a period of 1 year. Yugoslavia 
would supply Brazil with the following com- 
modities: Cement, iron, artificial slate, cop- 
per sulfate, caustic soda, ammonium soda 
(soda de amonia), chrome, medicinal plants, 
hops, beans, and dried mushrooms, and would 
buy from Brazil the following products: 
Coffee, cacao beans, cotton, and tallow. The 
quantity of coffee involved is given as 30,000 
bags, of which 14,000 would be for immediate 
delivery. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
MODIFIED 


The British Guiana Controller of Supplies 
and Prices issued an order effective July 16, 
1948, granting an open general license under 
the Imports and Exports (Control) Order of 
1942, to all importers for the importation of 
any articles produced or manufactured in the 
United Kingdom or colonies with the excep- 
tion of the following, according to a report 
from the United States consulate in George- 
town, dated July 19: Cotton linings and 
poplins; knitted garments of cashmere, mo- 
hair, camel hair, llama, vicuna; glass, plate 
and sheet; cutlery; whisky; foodstuffs, 
penicillin; linen piece goods; women’s and 
girl’s full-fashioned wool hosiery; lead manu- 
factures; beer; manufactured tobacco; un- 
manufactured iron and steel. 

The effect of the order will be to eliminate 
the import-licensing requirement on a large 
number of articles imported from England 
and other colonies, and to facilitate freer and 
more rapid movement of imported articles. 
The order, a direct result of recommenda- 
tions made at the Conference of Supply 
Officers held in Barbados during the past 
spring, does not affect in any way present 
requirements as to import licenses or restric- 
tions on articles imported from dollar areas. 

It was stated by the colony’s economic ad- 
viser that the control board was freely licens- 
ing imports of major articles of food, such as 
coffee, tea, salt fish, jams, and jellies, from 
the United Kingdom, but was forced to con- 
tinue strict controls over imports of food- 
stuffs under international allocation. World 
shortages of edible oils and fats necessitate 
continued control in that commodity, he 
added, as well as with respect to the other 
items for which import licenses for importa- 
tion from the United Kingdom and colonies 
are still required. 


China 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATIONS IN JULY 1948 


The principal economic events in China 
during July were the increased rate of 
inflation, the announcement by the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan that foreign exchange held 
abroad by Chinese prior to June 30, 1948, 
could be used to purchase materials, ma- 
chinery, and equipment for importation 
into China for use in productive enter- 
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prises, the heavy floods in the Yangtze 
River Valley, and the signing of the bi- 
lateral agreement between the United 
States and China covering the Economic 
Cooperation Administration program. 

Financial and commodity markets con- 
tinued to spiral higher during the month, 
although during the last week in July 
virtually no changes in quotations and 
prices took place. Interest rates de- 
clined from about 65 percent to 45 per- 
cent per month, reflecting an easier sup- 
ply of money. Some business centers, 
however, continued to be short of cur- 
rency, and in Chungking checks were be- 
ing discounted 30 to 40 percent of their 
face value. 

Increases in the index of wholesale 
prices, as issued by the Central Bank 


TABLE II 


Item 


Gold bars (black market 

US$ notes (official open market 
US$ notes (black market 
Exchange Surrender Certificates 
Rice (172 pounds 


During July the Shanghai workers’ 
cost-of-living index increased by 162 per- 
cent over the June figure, the highest in- 
crease recorded since the official compila- 
tion of cost-of-living figures was intro- 
duced as a basis for adjusting wages to 
the inflation. Because of comparatively 
stable prices during the second half of 
the month, the index for July 16 to 31 
increased by 34.8 percent, whereas that 
for July 1 to 15 increased by 94.4 percent. 

On July 19 it was announced that Chi- 
nese National dollar notes in denomina- 
tions of CN$200,000, CN$500,000, CN$1,- 
000,000 and CN$5,000,000 would be put 
into circulation. These notes were is- 
sued slowly at first, apparently in order 
to permit the Government to clear out 
its stocks of CN$100,000 notes. 

In order to promote productive enter- 
prises in China at a time when foreign- 
exchange reserves are low, the Chinese 
Government announced on July 28 that 
privately owned foreign exchange held 
abroad by oversea Chinese and other 
Chinese nationals as of June 30, 1948, 
may be used for the importation of mate- 
rials, machinery, and equipment in con- 
nection with the establishment of pro- 
ductive enterprises. This new undertak- 
ing is designed to supplement the Amer- 
ican aid program and is essentially a 
self-help program. Since announcement 
of the new regulations was made on July 
28, the effects of this program could not 
be appraised by the end of the month. 

The Legislative Yuan in Nanking, in 
deliberating on the national budget for 
the second half of 1948, resolved to dis- 
solve several semiautonomous organs, 
such as the National Economic Council, 
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of China, are shown in the following 
Table I: 


TABLE L.—IJ/nderes of Wholesal Prices 


[January-June 1937= 100] 


Week ended Per 
cent- 
Item age of 
June 29 July 29 ae 
o CTC ASE 
General index 1,651,923 3, 567, 000 115.9 
Foods 1,494,172 | 3,312, 000 121.7 
Textiles 1, 940, 565 3, 879, 000 99.9 
Fuels 2,895,867 5, 348, 000 84.7 
Metals 5,121,444 9, 540, 000 Sf 
Building materials 2, 938, 467 | 5, 901, 000 100.8 
Sundries 1,384,198 2, 686, 000 94.0 


Quotations for gold bars and U. S. dol- 
lar notes, and the price of rice fluctuated 
as shown in table II. 


Fluctuation of Quotations 


Week ended 
Percentag 
ncrTease 
June 29 July 29 

CN&$1. 900, 000, 000 C N&3. S00, 000, 000 100.0 
474, 000 $74, 000 Unchanged 
3. 850. 000 7, 500, 000 “4s 
1, 440, 000 . $850, 000 Us. 4 
1s, 500, 000 bs. 500, O00 10s. 1 


the Fuel Control Commission, the Cot- 
ton Control] Commission, and the China 
Food Company. No indications were 
forthcoming, however, as to how the 
functions of these bodies wou!d be han- 
dled in the future, or whether they would 
be continued at all. It was reported that 
the National Government expects reve- 
nues to amount to CN$310,000,000,000,000 
as against expenditures of CN$900,000,- 
000,000,000 for the present 6-month pe- 
riod. The Nanking Government also un- 
dertook to make up the CN$1,400,000.,- 
000,000 deficit of the Shanghai Municipal 
Government for July, which resulted 
from receipts of CN$1,000,000,000,000 
and obligations of CN$2,400,000,000,000. 

It was reported in July that the “link” 
system of Exchange Surrender Certifi- 


cates had a perceptible beneficial effect 


upon Chinese exports. Declared exports 


to the United States from Shanghai for 
June were about 2!'2 or 3 times as large 


as those for May: Tientsin reported that 
declared exports during June amounted 
to $2,800,000, compared with $5,000,000 


for the first 5 months of 1948. Business- 


men observed, with gratification, that 
the certificate rate, in contrast to the in- 
elastic official open-market rate which 
went into effect in August 1947, was ad- 
vancing proportionately with the black- 
market-currency rate. 
yield, of the official open-market rate 
plus that of the Exchange Surrender 
Certificates, was, however, only some- 
thing like 60 to 70 percent of the black- 
market rate. 
tinued to be in regard to the dearth of 
import licenses which would create a 
demand for the certificates. 


The composite 


The main complaint con- 





There appeared to be some reduction 
in the rate of industrial activity during 
the month, as coal was reported to be in 
short supply in Tsingtao, with Stocks 
sufficient for about 2 weeks’ Operations. 
Supplies of raw cotton were reported to 
be exceedingly low, ECA stocks not yet 
having been released to mills. Mil] Op- 
erations, however, continued to be main. 
tained by drawing upon limited reserves, 
The shortage of cotton in Tsingtao was 
alleviated slightly by resumption of the 
air lift of 25 to 75 bales of cotton daily 
from Siam. Government forces, upon 
capturing Liaoyang around the middle of 
July, found that about 30,000 of the 
50,000 cotton spindles there had beep 
removed by Communists. Resumption of 
operation of remaining spindles was de. 


pendent mainly on the power supply, 
Aluminum. | 


which is still inadequate. 
ingot production in Taiwan declined to 
300 tons from the May level of 350, owing 
to deficiencies in the locally supplied 
pitch. 

The position of the public utilities pe. 
came increasingly more difficult as the 
month passed. In Shanghai, combined 
deficits for the month of July were esti- 
mated to be between CN$1,000,000,000,000 
and CN$5,000,000,000,000. The utility 
companies were forced to draw heavily 
upon their cash reserves in order to meet 
the two payrolls on June 30 and July 15, 
and to purchase fuel oil, gasoline, and 
other commodities essential for proper 
maintenance. After referral to Nanking, 
it was reported that the deficit operations 
of Shanghai’s public utilities were to be 
temporarily alleviated by a loan of 
CN$5,000,000,000,000, and permission was 
granted to the companies to adjust their 
rates monthly in advance of the increased 
operational costs which they anticipate 
may be forthcoming 

Although agricultural reports were 
favorable in some parts of the country, 
the Yangtze floods, the worst since the 
disaster of 1931, are believed to have 
caused tremendous damage to crops. 
Complete information was not available 
by the end of the month, but preliminary 
reports indicated there was widespread 
damage in Hupeh, Hunan (the rice bowl 
of China), Anhwei, and Kiangsi. Among 
the favorable indicators, was the an- 
nouncement that the 1948 crop of flue- 
cured tobacco is expected to be the high- 
est on record, with final production es- 
timated at about 240,000,000 pounds as 
compared with 135,000,000 pounds in 
1947. Weather conditions in South Man- 
churia were above average, and the 
spring wheat yield and the outlook for 
kaoliang and other crops in the areas 
not affected by hostilities appeared to be 
good. First rice crops in Kwangtung 
Province showed an over-all improve- 
ment compared with last year’s crop, 
but food in the Swatow coastal area is 
expected to be scarce owing to drought. 
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The most important development in 
the field of transportation during the 
month was the simultaneous announce- 
ment by China National Aviation Cor- 
poration and Central Air Transport Cor- 
poration, on July 18, that all flight sched- 
ules were being curtailed and some, like 
the CNAC Shanghai-Nanking shuttle, 
discontinued. This action was taken be- 
cause of inability to meet over-all oper- 
ating expenses from current revenue, 
which was limited by Government re- 
striction on fares, and by increased costs 
of gasoline, which is being purchased at 
the combined official open-market and 
Exchange Surrender Certificate rate. 
The question was taken under consider- 
ation by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, but no decision was reached by the 
end of the month, although flight sched- 
ules of the two Chinese Government air 
lines were reduced to 50 percent of those 
in operation before the announcement of 
July 18. 

The bilateral agreement between the 
United States and China, covering the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
Program was signed in Nanking on July 
3. The provision for close American su- 
pervision of expenditures elicited favor- 
able comments from American business 
circles. The ECA China Director, made 
a survey trip throughout North China in 
July, during the course of which he 
stated that North China’s needs are not 
being overlooked by ECA. At the same 
time, he also stressed the importance of 
self-help on the part of China during the 
period of ECA assistance. 


Exchange and Finance 


OBJECTIVES OF NEW TREASURES RELAXING 
CONTROL OVER PRIVATELY OWNED FOR- 
EIGN-EXCHANGE ASSETS 


The Chinese Government on July 28, 1948, 
announced new measures for relaxing gov- 
ernmental controls over privately owned 
foreign-exchange according to in- 
formation received from the American Em- 
bassy in Nanking 

The principal objectives of the new meas- 
ures, as announced by the Director of the 
Chinese Government's Information Office, 
are as follows: (1) To promote productive 
enterprises actually needed in China by facil- 
itating the importation of machinery and 
other equipment now unobtainable in China; 
(2) to meet requirements for raw materials of 
existing productive enterprises by permitting 
the use of foreign funds of Chinese nationals 
for purchase of commodities, to be accom- 
plished by (a) stabilization of the value of 
money invested in such productive enter- 
prises, and (b) supplementing present re- 
quirements of productive enterprises through 
the importation of materials and commodi- 
ties required; and (3) to halt the import of 
highly profitable luxuries which have hither- 
to been brought in by unscrupulous traders 
under the pretense that they were funds of 
oversea Chinese 

It is reported that import procedures are 
to be made as simple as possible in order to 
assure maximum results. The full details of 
the new measures, which are designed to sup- 
plement the American aid program, will be 
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published as soon as they are made available 
by consular officers. 


AMOUNT OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE GRANTED TO 
IMPORTERS FOR FIRST 4 MONTHS OF 1948 
ANNOUNCED 


The American consulate general in Shang- 
hai reports that beginning in January 
1948, the Export-Import Board undertook the 
publication of monthly statistics showing 
names of importers, commodities, and 
amount of foreign exchange granted in the 
Shanghai area. Statistics are based on those 
import licenses issued each month to com- 
mercial firms and the Central Trust of China, 
although licenses for purchases by other 
Government agencies are not _ included. 
General licenses issued for United States or 
other foreign-aid commodities and licenses 
which do not require foreign exchange 
(small in number) are also omitted. 

So far as is known, a similar tabulation for 
other foreign-trade areas in China has not 
been made. The amount of foreign exchange 
allocated in the Shanghai area varies with 
the commodity involved and ranges from 50 to 
90 percent of the total for all of China. In 
addition, this zone receives, on an average, 
about 75 percent of all approved licenses by 
value. The following table reveals that for 
the first 4 months of 1948, a total of US$46,- 
000,000 had been granted to importers in the 
Shanghai area for the importation of com- 
modities under schedules I, II, and III, (a), 
divided as follows: 


Foreign Exchange Granted to Importers in 
the Shanghai Area, January-April 1948 


{In approximate millions of U.S. dollars] 


: » hed- | 
Sched- Sched- , on 
Month ola ule IL | — rotal 
January $0. 6 $10.5 $1.5 $12.6 
February 1.5 8.3 1.5 11.3 
March 1.0 6.2 1.5 8.7 
April i 11.6 1.4 13.4 
Total } 6.6 9 16.0 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COLLECTION OF IMPORT-LICENSING FEES 


In accordance with an order of the Chinese 
Executive Yuan, discussed in press notifica- 
tion No. 41 of the Export-Import Board, 
dated July 30, 1948, the Central Bank of 
China is entrusted with the issuance of im- 
port licenses on behalf of the Export-Import 
Board and authorized to collect import-li- 
censing fees at the rate of 1 percent of the 
total c. i. f. values of all approved imports, 
with the exception of the following com- 
modities upon which no fee is levied: 

1. Commodities imported by governmental 
departments for official use and not for the 
use of their own business organizations. 

2. Commodities authorized for importa- 
tion under General Import Licenses, i. e., 
goods imported under the terms of the Sino- 
American Surplus War Property Sale Agree- 
ment; supplies through Lend-Lease, and 
governmental purchases through foreign 
loan and credit arrangements. 

3. Commodities imported for the 
use of diplomatic missions. 

4. Importations by philanthropic, religious, 
and educational institutions if approved for 
entry as being duty-free. 

Import-licensing fees are charged against 
all commodities approved for importation by 
the Export-Import Board (with the excep- 
tions noted above) and are to be paid to 
the Central Bank of China located in the 
port of entry before the issuance of the im- 


official 


port license and settlement of foreign ex- 
change can be effected. 

These fees are payable in Chinese National 
currency at the rate of 1 percent of the total 
c. i. f. value as approved On an import li- 
cense for the goods under consideration and 
are calculated at the closing market rate of 
the Foreign Exchange Surrender Certificate 
on the day prior to payment. (See the ar- 
ticle entitled ‘New Import-Export ‘Link’ 
System Introduced,” FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, July 24, 1948, page 20.) 

Import-licensing fees are to be collected 
on all commodities approved for importa- 
tion under license for which foreign exchange 
either is provided or is not required and is 
to be paid in one lump sum based on the 
c. i. f. values of such approved commodities 
for which the settlement of foreign exchange 
is made at once or by installments. (Excep- 
tion is made, however, for those commodities 
which are exempted from the payment of a 
fee, as previously noted.) 

The Export-Import Board will, upon ap- 
proval of the issuance of an import license, 
undertake to notify the applicant in writ- 
ing of the amount of such fees to be paid. 
Upon payment of the fee, the applicant will 
obtain an official receipt therefor which 
must be produced before the relative im- 
port license can be delivered. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATORY EXCHANGE-CONTROL 
RESOLUTIONS ISSUED 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported the issuance of resolution No. 191 of 
June 25, 1948, and of resolution 192 of July 
15, 1948, by the Colombian Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports, modify- 
ing decrees 1949 and 1952 of June 10, 1948. 
The texts of decrees 1949 and 1952 were re- 
ported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
10 and July 24, 1948, respectively. 

The texts of resolutions 191 and 192 fol- 
low: 

RESOLUTION 191 


Article 1-—The “exchange certificates’’ 
mentioned in article 2 of decree 1949 of 1948 
will be freely negotiable among private par- 
ties within the 60 days following their date 
of issuance by the Bank of the Republic, and 
may be used for the following purposes: 

(a) Importation of merchandise within 
the groups and numerals determined by the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports, in accordance with the system of 
basic quotas; 

(b) Occasional imports of merchandise 
for the personal use of the applicant; 

(c) Reexport of imported capital and divi- 
dends in accordance with article 8 of decree 
1949 of 1948; 

(d) Remittance of income from capital 
imported in foreign currencies previous to 
the issuance of resolution 175 of 1947, and 
which had been invested in enterprises not 
considered economically useful for the de- 
velopment of the national resources; 

(e) Payment of salaries of foreign tech- 
nicians working for mining companies. 

Article 2.—The “exchange certificates” may 
also be used for the acquisition of funds for 
the support of persons living abroad in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 

(a) Students: In addition to the amounts 
which may be authorized for traveling ex- 
penses, the rights which they have are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Primary and secondary students: 
Without taxes, up to 300 pesos monthly, and 
in addition, with exchange certificates, and 
paying taxes, up to $100 monthly. 
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2. University students: Without taxes, 
up to 300 pesos monthly, and in addition, 
with exchange certificates, and paying taxes, 
up to $150 monthly. 

3. Postgraduate university students: 
Without taxes, up to 300 pesos monthly. In 
foreign currency at the official rate of ex- 
change, with payment of taxes, up to $85 
monthly. Also in addition, with exchange 
certificates, and paying taxes, up to $200 
monthly. 

(b) Sick Persons: 1. For those who have 
a taxable inconre of not more than 10,000 
pesos for an individual, or 20,000 pesos for 
husband and wife together. 

In foreign currency at the official rate 
of exchange, up to $2,000 per person, for one 
time only, up to an additional $1,000 with 
exchange certificates. 

2. For those who have a taxable annual 
income greater than 10,000 pesos per individ- 
ual, or 20,000 pesos per husband and wife. 

With exchange certificates, up to $3,000 
per person, one time only, and in addition, an 
additional sum may be authorized equal to 
the above amounts, if medical treatment 
demands it in the judgment of the Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports and Exports, 
and with the previous approval of the Con- 
sulting Board. 

(c) Business journeys: For business jour- 
neys, in accordance with the judgment of the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports with the previous approval of the 
Consulting Board, sums may be authorized 
in certificates of exchange up to the amounts 
authorized for sick persons. 

(d) Other residents: For persons living 
abroad who are not included in the previous 
paragraphs, a sum in exchange certificates of 
not more than $500 monthly may be author- 
ized if they can prove that they enjoy a 
personal income which permits of the trans- 
action. 

Article 3—-The exchange certificates must 
be used within the 60 days following their 
issuance. They will be considered used on 
the day on which the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports grants a cor- 
responding import or exchange license. The 
foreign currencies represented by the ex- 
change certificates will not be transferable 
without the previous approval of an exchange 
license which will be authorized when the 
necessary proof or guaranties are presented. 

After the exchange certificates are used, 
and until the corresponding transfer is made, 
the moneys will be held in a current account 
in the Bank of the Republic, or any other 
authorized bank, up to a period of 1 year. 

The exchange certificates which are not 
used within the period of 60 days and the 
deposits of foreign currencies arising from 
these certificates which are transferred in a 
period of a year will be converted by the Bank 
of the Republic into Colombian currency at 
the official purchasing rate of exchange. 

Article 4——The taxes on exchange opera- 
tions will be collected in accordance with the 
purpose for which the draft is made, and will 
take effect at the moment of issuing same. 

Article 5.—The import or exchange licenses, 
which are applied for against exchange cer- 
tificates, will be received and studied without 
it being necessary to present the certificates, 
and, for approval, the interested party will 

‘have to present an exchange certificate for 
the amount of the license, on which will be 
noted the number of the license, and on the 
license the number of the certificate. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Imports 
and Exports, will daily forward to the Bank 
of the Republic or to other authorized banks 
the duplicates of the certificates whose use 
has been authorized. 

Article 6——The Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports nad Exports will authorize 
licenses to transportation companies only for 
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the reimbursement to their foreign corre- 
spondents for the sale of international fares, 
when these have been paid by the travelers in 
foreign currencies, in accordance with the 
authorizations of the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports, and the com- 
panies which have made these sales will for- 
ward to the Office of Control every 15 days a 
report of the fares so sold. 

Article 7—The import of capital in the 
form of articles which may lend themselves 
to ordinary commercial transactions, which 
is mentioned in resolution 159 of April 1946 
and resolution 175 of 1947, will only be au- 
thorized with the previous approval of the 
Prefect of Exchange Control when it can be 
clearly proved that the merchandise to be 
imported represents an increase in the na- 
tional resources, because it has been acquired 
with moneys which the owner is not obli- 
gated to bring into the country and exchange 
at the Bank of the Republic or other author- 
ized agent, in accordance with the provisions 
of articles 1 and 2 of decree 1949 of 1948 

Article 8.—-On transfers which the Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports and Ex- 
ports may authorize in payment for tech- 
nical services performed for Colombia 
abroad, or in the country by foreign tech- 
nicians, there will be paid, in addition to 
the taxes already established, 10 percent of 
the value of the transaction, in accordance 
with the provisions of decree 1952 of 1948 
Contracts for the technical services of for- 
eigners will requike the previous approval of 
the Office of Control of Exchange, Imports 
and Exports, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of article 9 of the decree previously 
mentioned. 

The 10 percent will be charged on pay- 
ments for other services authorized by the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports, not included in the present regu- 
lation, such as for banking commissions, in- 
terests, and expenses. 

Article 9.—The adjudications referred to 
in article 4 of resolution 174 of 1947, which 
are not used within the quarter for which 
they are made, will be canceled. Quarters 
will be reckoned from January to March 
from April to June, from July to September, 
and from October to December. 

Article 10—-The percentages mentioned in 
paragraph 1 of article 8 of resolution 175 of 
1947 will be set by the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports, with the 
approval of the Consulting Board 

Article 11.—The certificates (titulos) rep- 
resenting foreign currencies, which are re- 
ferred to in article 1 of resolution 182 of 
1947, and in article 1 of decree 1949 of 1948, 
will have a 60-day validity period for their 
use. 

Article 12.—The following are revoked 
Paragraph (a), (b), and (c) of paragraph 
1 of article 8, of resolution 175 of 1947; reso- 
lution 183 of June 20, 1948, and article 1 of 
resolution 188 of March 9, 1948 

Article 13.—-To be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Minister of Finance and Public 
Credit. 

RESOLUTION 192 


Article 1.—Holders of gold certificates of 
whatever class issued prior to the taking 
effect of decree No. 1949 of 1948, on which 
the validity period has not expired, may 
change them for exchange certificates at the 
Bank of the Republic, within the 30 days 
following the promulgation of this Reso- 
lution. 

Article 2.—This resolution takes 
from the date of its promulgation. 

Article 3.—-To be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Consultive Board of the 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports and the approval of the Minister of 
Finance. 


effect 





Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE QUOTAS REMAIN UNISsuEp 


The Office of Control of Exchange, Imports 
and Exports is still delaying issuance of basic 
exchange quotas for importers to cover the 
fiscal year which began July 1, 1948. There 
are indications that this year’s quotas may 
be set on a definite basis rather than b 
following the system of quarterly adjudica. 
tions employed last year; that is, when an 
importer receives his quota, he should know 
definitely the exact amount of import 
licenses he may expect to have for the com. 
ing fiscal year. 

Pending announcement of the new quotas, 
the Office of Control of Exchange, Imports 
and Exports has ruled that importers may 
draw licenses (regular reimbursable licenses) 
up to 15 percent of their last year’s quotas 
if used to import the following articles: 

Machinery repair parts and raw materials 
for industry; essential raw materials for com. 
merce; agricultural tools and repair parts for 
small industries; essential construction mate. 
rials, electrical equipment, sanitary ware, ay- 
tomotive repair parts, penicillin and strep. 
tomycin, and articles subject to export quota 
restrictions abroad, if it can be proved that 
the export license has been authorized 

To obtain this advance on quotas, importers 
will be required to prove in each case that 
the merchandise is ready for shipment. 

The Office of Control of Exchange, Imports 
and Exports also has announced the follow- 
ing rulings 

A. When authorization is given for dollar 
payment in anticipation, that is, prior to the 
arrival in Colombia of the merchandise, the 
importer will have to obligate himself to 
make up any differences in exchange taxes 
which may occur because of future reclassi- 
fication of the articles according to essential- 
ity which might be effected before the mer- 
chandise arrives in Colombia 

B. Occasional importers will not be granted 
licenses to bring in any articles subject to 
import quotas and Classified in the second 
group, such as cigarettes and automobiles 

C. The issuance of import licenses payable 
through exchange certificates is authorized 
for industrial organizations bringing in mate- 
rials for the manufacture of neckties. So 
far this is the only third group article whose 
importation is permitted with licenses pay- 
able against exchange certificates. It is 
understood that this is a provisional authori- 
zation pending reclassification upward of 
this particular item. Industrial importers of 
necktie materials will have to place a 40 per- 
cent deposit to guarantee that the material 
will be used for the manufacture of neckties 
and is not being imported for release as piece 
goods. A similar guaranty is being exacted 
from industrial importers bringing in shirt- 
ing materials 

|For discussion of regrouping of all imports 
for purposes of exchange control see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 3, 1948, page 17.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSUMPTION TAXES IMPOSED ON RAW 
COTTON AND COTTON THREAD 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Bogota, dated July 21, 
1948, presidential decree No. 2216 of July 2, 
1948, imposes a tax on raw cotton from all 
sources, and on all cotton thread except that 
entering under the trade agreement with 
the United States, when these products are 
used by any enterprise with a capitalization 
of 20,000 pesos (the peso is valued officially 
at approximately $0.57 U. S. currency) or 
more. The tax for raw cotton will be 5 
centavos per kilogram until January 1, 1949, 
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and 3 centavos thereafter. The tax on cot- 
ton thread is set at 6 centavos per kilogram. 
These are consumption taxes, paid directly 
to the Government by the industrial users. 

This decree also provides that the Cotton 
Development Institute will make its services 
available to the Government, under con- 
tract, as part of an official cotton-develop- 
ment program. In return, the Institute 
will receive from the Government the income 
from the new taxes, and in addition not less 
than 200,000 pesos annually in appropria- 
tions. The Government will also turn over 
to the Institute all Government-owned cot- 
ton gins and other equipment used in cotton 


production, 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT TAXES ON FLOUR ABOLISHED: 
CORRECTION 


Costa Rican decree No. 82, published in 
La Gaceta of June 27, 1948, which removed 
all import duties and other taxes on flour, 
has been corrected to limit such duty and 
tax removal to “wheat flour,” according to a 
dispatch from the American Embassy at San 
Jose dated July 9, 1948. 

|For previous announcement of decree No. 
82, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 
31, 1948. | 


DUTIES AND TAXES ON IMPORTED WHEAT 
ABOLISHED 


According to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at San Jose dated July 31, 
1948, the Costa Rican Government, by decree 
No. 89 of July 4, 1948, abolished all duties 
and taxes on wheat imported into the coun- 
try. 


Keuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TUNA-FISHING REGULATIONS REVISED 


The United States Embassy in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, reports that the Ecuadoran prohibition 
on the use of nets in tuna fishing has been 
lifted, and several tuna-fishing regulations 
revised, according to Executive decree No. 
1206-A of July 2, published in the Registro 
Oficial of July 6, 1948. The decree incorpo- 
rates into the basic tuna-fishing law, codi- 
fied as decree No. 1693 of August 9, 1946, the 
provisions allowing the use of ‘“‘mother” ships 
in tuna fishing, first promulgated by decree 
No. 301 dated January 17, 1947. The matric- 
ulation fee for mother ships is maintained 
at US$300, but the permit fees for individual 
trips are reduced from $9 per net-ton capac- 
ity for the first trip, $8 for the second, and 
$7 for the third and subsequent trips to $8.50, 
$7.50, and $6.50, respectively. 

The purpose of this decree is to bring about 
an increased catch of tuna in Ecuadoran wa- 
ters, particularly those of the Galapagos 
Islands, and thus augment Government reve- 
nues from fishing taxes as well as to create 
a new source of foreign exchange from tuna 
exports, 


I 
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rrance 
Exchange and Finance 


OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATE APPLIED TO 
ADDITIONAL IMPORT PRODUCTS 


Two items have been added to the list of 
those “essential” products for importation 


August 21, 1948 


specified in avis (notice) No. 292 (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 14, 1948, France, 
Exchange and Finance), in payment for 
which foreign exchange may be purchased 
at the official rate of the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, according to avis No. 339 of the 
Office des Changes, published in the Journal 
Officiel of July 22, 1948. 

The products added to the list (preceded 
by the French tariff number) are: 30, con- 
centrated and powdered milks; and 317, 
lighting gas. The provisions of avis 339 were 
made effective from the date of publication. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MONEY ORDERS Now BEING ISSUED FOR 
PAYMENT IN THE SAAR 


The French Postal Administration has 
notified the United States Post Office De- 
partment that it is now ready to resume the 
issuance and payment of money orders in 
the Saar, according to instructions of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washington, 
D.C.) of August 10, 1948. 

Therefore, beginning immediately, appli- 
cations for money orders to be paid in that 
Territory (Saar Basin, Saarbrucken, or 
Saargebiet) may be accepted. Such orders 
should be drawn the same as any other 
French money order, the name of the paying 
country being entered as “France” and the 
amount being given in both United States 
dollars and French francs. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EQUAL DISTRIBUTION TAX 


Details on the application of equal dis- 
tribution tax (taxe de perequation) are pres- 
ented herewith for the information of United 
States exporters to French Indochina: 

(1) The Ordinance of January 14, 1946, 
institutes a Special Account (Compte Spe- 
cial de Compensation) for the equalizing of 
the prices of imported merchandise. This 
account is held by the Indochinese Treasury 
under the control of the Central Price Com- 
mittee, and was established by the Ordinance 
of December 8, 1945. When an importer 
receives merchandise, he must report to the 
Central Price Committee the c. i. f. Saigon 
warehouse cost price of the merchandise. If 
this price is lower than the average price of 
the same commodity imported from other 
countries, a tax known as positive perequa- 
tion is added so as to bring the sale price 
up to the average level of current market 
prices. The amount of this tax is then 
credited to the Special Account. When the 
merchandise cost price exceeds the average, 
a bonus, known as negative perequation is 
paid from the special account to bring the 
sale price of the goods down to the aver- 
age level. 

(2) The Ordinance of January 25, 1947, 
concerning the reorganization of the Price 
Control System, maintains in effect the pro- 
cedure instituted by that of January 14, 1946. 
The former Ordinance gives a list of all the 
factors used by the Central Price Commit- 
tee in order to establish the wholesale price 
of imported goods. This price is the sum 
of: 

(a) The c. i. f. Saigon cost price: 

(b) A 5-percent commission for the 
Purchasing Office; 

(c) Expenses for 
costs: 

(d) Docking charges; 

(e) Customs duties 
charges; 


discharging cargo 


and related 


(f) The return of 0.50 percent per 
month interest on the value of the goods, 
if kept in warehouse for more than 5 
months; 

(g) Repairs and reconditioning ex- 
penses; 

(h) 0.50 percent levied on the c. i. f. 
price for the services created for the 
distribution of goods the importation of 
which is controlled; 

(i) The importer’s profits which, for 
automotive dealers, for example, are fixed 
at 1414, percent of the total arrived at by 
adding items “a” through “h”; 

(j) The perequation tax, which, as 
stated above, may be positive or negative. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SCHEDULE OF EXxPporT TAXES ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS REVISED, Morocco 


The export taxes on the following prod- 
ucts exported from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco to all destinations, other than Tangier, 
have been revised or removed, as shown in 
the accompanying table, by various orders 
published in the Bulletin Officiel, on the in- 
dicated dates: 


Former rates, in 
francs, effective 
Feb, 26, 1948, by 


| Present 
rates, in 
franes, ef- 


feetive| order of Feb, 25, 
Article Mar. 27,!| published on 

1948, by Feb. 27 

order of | 

May 7, 

published 


on May 14 | 


| 

Snails, other than | 
sea snails, 

Vegetable hair 
(palm fiber): 


15 per gross kilo- 
gram, 


Remoyed_. 


Extra, black__.- do 1,200 per gross ton. 
Extra, gray -_- do 1,100 per gross ton. 
Extra do | 1,100 per gross ton, 
Superior I_. do 1,000 per gross ton. 
Superior II do 915 per gross ton, 
Mixed do 835 per gross ton. 
Medium do 750 per gross ton. 
Special do 630 per gross ton. 

Marble, rough or do 2,000 per gross ton. 

quarried, 
Gypsum do 300 per gross ton. 


28 per gross kilo- 
gram. 
150 per gross ton, 


10 per gross 
kilogram, | 
30 per gross 
ton. 
Filings, iron” scale, | 500 per gross 
waste, scrap iron ton. 
and old iron which 
can be used only 
for remelting. 


Wild onion 


Iron ore 


500 per gross ton. 


Rates, in | Rates, in franes, by 
franes, ef- order of Mar. 13, 
fective 1947, published 
Apr. 2, Apr. 11, 1947 
1948, by 
erder as 
above. 
Almonds: 
Sweet, in the | Removed 27 per gross kilo- 
shell. gram. 
Sweet, shelled do 100 per gross kilo- 
gram, 
Bitter, in the do 8 per gross kilo- 
shell. gram 


40 per gross kilo- 


gram. 


Bitter, shelled__. do 


The following rates, in francs, established 
by order of March 13, 1947, published on April 
11, 1947, are still in effect: 


3 per gross kilo- 
gram. 


Carob beans, whole oF 
crushed, in grains or 
flour. 
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Capers: 
Fresh, in brine, con- 
taining less than 
16 percent of salt. 
Dried, preserved in 
natural state, 
whole or not. 
Almond paste with 
honey and confection- 
ery products with an 
almond or honey base. 


2 per gross kilo- 
gram. 


30 per gross kilo- 
gram. 


Gum sandarac (with the 
exception of gum san- 
darac pounce). 


50 per gross kilo- 
gram. 


Wild onions (temporar- 
ily revised; see table). 


10 per gross kilo- 
gram. 


Soap earth, so-called 1 per gross kilo- 

hassoul. gram. 

Fish preserved in nat- 170 per case of 100 
ural state, pickled, or cans 144 club 30 
otherwise prepared. 

Do paaitibann — 105.40 per case of 


100 cans 1/16 
mm. 18. 


Sardines _- ~~uec-ae-~ 16490 per case of 
100 cans % or- 
dinary 22. 
Do t 442 per case of 100 
cans tall 40. 
SI esc inn dessa iota 408 per case of 100 
cans 4/4-80. 
aa _...---- 280.50 per case of 


100 cans ly 
American. 


The rates on sardines are applicable on all 
shipments, with f. o. b. prices not exceeding 
the following: 


2,200 francs per case of 100 cans 14 club 30; 

1,364 francs per case of 100 cans 1/16 mm. 
18; 

2,134 francs per case of 100 cans ‘4 ordi- 
nary 22; 

5,720 francs per case of 100 cans 1, tall 40; 

5,280 francs per case of 50 cans 4/4—80; 

3,630 francs per case of 100 cans 14 Amer- 
ican. 


If the f. o. b. prices exceed those men- 
tioned above, there will be an additional levy 
of 50 percent of such excess. 

If the sardines are shipped in casks -or 
metal containers other than those mentioned 
above, the levy will then be assessed at 8.75 
francs per gross kilogram. 


‘ 
General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELIEF PARCELS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
on August 14, 1948, announced the issuance 
of ECA Regulation No. 5, providing for the 
defrayment of ocean freight charges on re- 
lief packages shipped by freight from United 
States ports and consigned to individuals re- 
siding in certain foreign countries partici- 
pating in the European Recovery Program, 
and China. The regulation is effective im- 
mediately. 

ECA Regulation No. 2, recently issued, pro- 
vides a reduction of 4 cents per pound in 
international parcel-post rates on relief pack- 
ages shipped via parcel post. (See ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1948.) 

The new regulation establishes a uniform 
rate which ECA will pay for shipments of 
relief packages not sent by parcel post. This 
uniform rate applies to shipments made on 
behalf of individuals by agents or freight 
forwarders 

Before payment or reimbursement can be 
made, however, the shipper must show that 
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the sender has received the benefit of the 
subsidy and that the charge for the contents 
does not exceed their current retail value. 

The regulation will bring about a reduc- 
tion in cost to the sender of relief packages 
who purchases through stores or food-pack- 
aging concerns which assemble a number of 
individual packages and ship under a single 
bill of lading by ocean freight rather than 
by parcel post 

Reimbursement for ocean freight charges 
will be made in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule but in no event will exceed the 
actual amount paid for ocean freight: 


Rate per pound, in cents 


Packages 
containing 
any food 


Packages not 
containing 
any food 


Francs 1.35 2 
Belgium 1.35 2 
Netherlands 1.35 2 
Luxembourg 1.35 2 
United Kingdom 1.45 2 
Germany (qualify- 
ing zones) 1.5 2.5 
Italy 2 2 
Greece 2 2 
Trieste 2 2 
China 
From east- 
coast ports 3 4.5 
From west- 
coast ports 2.2 44 


Where shipment is made directly by an in- 
dividual to an individual, the above uniform 
rate will not apply, and payment for the 
actual cost of ocean freight will be made to 
the sender 

The regulation points out that any person 
including individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, or associations, will be entitled to re- 
imbursement if he has obtained an export 
license from the Office of International Trade 
Department of Commerce, or if the shipment 
is permissible under general licens¢ The 
shipper must have listed in that office the 
ndividual donor or donors and individual ad- 
dressees of all relief packages to be so shipped 
The packages are to be assembled and 
shipped under a general ocean bill of lading 
for ocean freight shipment, and application 
for reimbursement for each shipment must 
be made to the Administrator for Economi 
Cooperation within thirty (30) days of the 
date of the shipment 

Contents of 
ulation are limited to nonperishable food 
clothing and cl 


relief packages under the reg- 


thes-making materials, shoes 
and shoemaking materials 
health supplies; and household su 
utensils 

Relief packages must not exceed 44 pounds 
gross weight and must bear the conspicuou 


marking “U. S. A. Gift Parcel 


medical ana 


y 
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SHIPPER’S EXPORT DECLARATION MADE AN 
EXPORT-CONTROL DOCUMENT 


New regulations making the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration an export-control document 
were issued on July 22, 1948, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce through the Office of 
International Trade. Beginning August 15 
1948, the export declaration, which hereto- 


fore has served as a reporting device in tabu- 


lating export statistics, became an export- 


control document, subject to the full pro- 
tection and penalties of the export-control 
law 


The new regulations, which are set forth 
in OIT’s Current Export Bulletin No. 471, 
give a step-by-step procedure for the pres- 
entation of Shipper’s Export Declaration to 
Customs and Post Office Officials, and outline 
the uses to which the declaration will now 
be put 





Three copies of the declaration will be re. 
quired for most export shipments (as com. 
pared with the present requirement of Only 
two), and should be presented to Customs 
officials with the export license (if the Ship. 
ment is subject to license), before the time 
when goods are first deposited on pier or 
dock for loading onto an exporting Carrier. 
The declaration will be checked against the 
export license, point by point, and wil] then 
be used as yardstick for checking and ip. 
specting the goods before exportation. Cyg. 
toms Officials may demand invoices, orders, 
letters of credit, packing lists, inspection re. 
ports, or any other relevant document or in. 
formation, to check the accuracy of the 
declaration. 

Declarations may be prepared and pre- 
sented only by exporters, forwarding agents, 
or authorized officers or employees of either, 
The signing and presentation of a declara. 
tion will constitute a legally binding repre- 
sentation by the exporter (and in some cases 
by his forwarding agent) that all statements 
are in every respect true, that the purpose 
of the declaration is to effect a legally au- 
thorized export shipment, and that all con- 
ditions of any applicable export-contro] 
regulations have been met 

An hnportant new requirement is the go. 
called “clean-copy” clause, which provides 
that Customs officials may not authenticate 
any declaration which shows evidence of 


alteration 


r amendment Two exceptions 
are provided: Customs officials may at their 
discretion allow changed declarations if 
emergency conditions preclude preparation 
of a new form; and forwarding agents may 
make certain insertions or corrections of 
specific details “peculiarly within their own 
knowledge.” Any amendments to an export 
declaration must be noted and approved by 
the Collector of Customs No alterations 
may be made after authentication by the 
Collector except for the name and sailing 
date of the carrier—and only then if the 
change is identified by the carrier company 
and approved by the Collector before the 


goods are loaded aboard the substitute car- 


If an authenticated declaration showing 
is pre- 


sented to any person (such as an employee 


evidence of unauthorized alteration 


of a steamship company) in the course of 
exportation, that person is directed to take 


no action toward facilitating the shipment, 
but must report the facts to the Collector 
and turn over the declaration to him 


OIT officials noted that the present Ship- 
per’s Export Declaration forms are being re- 


vised by the Office International Trade 





ind the Bureau of the Censu in conjunc- 
tion with Custom ficial The new forms 
re expected to be available exporters by 
early Septembe! Until the new forms are 

allable, exporte may ¢ ntinue t ise the 
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Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


NoTE-ISSUING BANK FOR THE SOVIET ZONE 
ANNOUNCED 
The Deutsche Emissions-und Girobank, 








the establishment of which was announced 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, page 
20, has now been authorized to issue cur- 
rency, according to an announcement in the 
foreign press. The bank will change its name 
to Deutsche Notenemissions-Bank At the 
ame time, it was announced that the dis- 


count rate was increased from 3.5 perce nt to 
5 percent and the interest rate on collateral 
loans was increased from 4.5 percent to 6 
percent Interest rates for credits to the post 


office and railroads were fixed at 5 percent. 
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The foreign-trade 


crowns ($128 


($40,000,000). 
| NOTE: 


crowns 
period last vear. 





Increased Norwegian Exports: Significant Figures for 
January—June Just Out 


figures for Norway for the first half of 1948 
large increase in the value of exports, from 868,000,000 crowns in the cor- 
responding period of last year to 1,016,000,000. 
crowns, were 246,000,000 less than the figure for the like period last year. 

The deficits in the balance of trade for the two half-years were 641 ,000,000 
3.000.000) and 1.035,000,000 ($207,000,000) , 

Imports of ships have been reduced by 146,000,000 crowns ($29,000,000) 
compared with the like period last year. 
have also fallen from 365,000,000 to 170,000,000 crowns. 
made it necessary to increase imports of grain by about 100,000,000 crowns. 

As a result of smaller imports of use .d ships from the United States, the 
trade deficit with North and Latin America has fallen to about 200,000,000 
or about 40 percent less than in the comparable 
The foregoing figures have just been released 
officially by the Royal Norwegian Information Se rvices. | 


show a 


Imports, at 1,657,000,000 


respectively. 


Imports of textiles and clothing 
A poor crop "we 








Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 


(Dated August 5, 1948) 


General business conditions in Hon- 
duras during the month of July con- 
tinued to decline. Merchants report a 
slower movement of consumer goods and 
tightening of bank credit. Banks report 
a noticeable decrease in velocity of money 
in circulation and state that loans are 
being granted as usual, with the excep- 
tion that more emphasis is being placed 
on short-term loans secured by easily 
converted collateral. Customhouses 
contain consumer merchandise which is 
being removed only as retail stocks are 
turned over. Bankers state that the 
country is financially sound and attrib- 
ute the present business slump to over- 
stocking by mechants and to the forth- 
coming October presidential election. 
The latter may cause retrenchment of 
consumer and wholesale expenditures. 
Merchants in Tegucigalpa report that 
stores in outlying districts have greatly 
reduced wholesale purchases from them 
because they do not wish to carry large 
stocks until after elections have taken 
place. Also, a contributing factor to the 
present business slump is undoubtedly 
a partially satiated consumer market as 
a result of being able to purchase for 
the past year merchandise formerly im- 
possible to obtain. 

The Exchange Control Commission 
reported that on June 30, 1948, money 
in circulation amounted to 5,534,537.67 
lempiras ($2,767,268.83) and $5,356,649 
in United States currency. 

The Honduran Coffee Association looks 
forward to a larger and better coffee 
crop, attributed to unusually good 
Weather conditions during the months 
from March through July. A strong 
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effort through the media of letters and 
monthly bulletins, published by the as- 
sociation, is being made to instruct the 
coffee growers in improved growing and 
processing methods. 

Rice may be in short supply from the 
end of August until the 1948 crop is 
reaped, as it is reported that stocks on 
hand are dwindling rapidly. Because of 
this anticipated shortness, the price of 
rice has been increased from 20 centavos 
per pound to 30 centavos per pound in 
the domestic market. 

There was no evidence of new build- 
ing construction during the month of 
July; despite the present slump in busi- 
ness, buildings already started are being 
constructed at the usual rate of speed. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions * 


FOREIGN TRADE DECLINED SLIGHTLY IN 
May 


Slight decreases in both imports and 
exports below the preceding month were 
recorded in Hong Kong’s foreign trade 
during May—imports amounted to 
US$44,250,000, or 6.5 percent below April; 
exports were valued at US$33,250,000, or 
3.9 percent below April. ‘(Hong Kong 
dollar values have been converted into 
United States dollars at the approxi- 
mate official rate of HK$4 equals US$1.) 
Both imports and exports, however, con- 
tinued to approximate the highest levels 
in the colony’s history. 

The United States continued to be the 
largest single supplier, accounting for 
22.7 percent of total imports; Great Brit- 
ain was the second largest supplier, with 
12.3 percent of total imports; South 
China was third, with 8.6 percent; and 
Siam, fourth, with 5.8 percent. The 
British Empire supplied 27.1 percent of 
the total. 


The United States rose from fifth 
place in April to second place in May 
as a market for exports from Hong Kong, 
taking 12.8 percent of the total; British 
Malaya retained first place, with 16 per- 
cent; Siam was third, with 9.4 percent; 
and the Republic of the Philippines, 
fourth, with 8.5 percent. 

Imports of pulp and paper amounted 
to US$3,213,000, cf which Sweden sup- 
plied US$950,000, the United States 
US$700,000, and Norway US$565,000. 
Chemical imports amounted to US$3,- 
085,000, of which US$1,600,000 worth 
came from the United States and 
US$400,000, each, from the United King- 
dom and Sweden. Imports of tobacco 
(raw and prepared) amounted to 
US$885,000, of which the United King- 
dom supplied US$575,000 and the United 
States nearly US$300,000. Motor vehi- 
cles were valued at US$945,000, of which 
US$538,000 came from the United King- 
dom and US$290,000 from the United 
States. 

Principal exports to the United States 
consisted of animal and vegetable oils, 
metals and minerals, and miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products. 

Total imports during the first 5 months 
of 1948 amounted to US$202,000,000, or 
52.7 percent more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947; and exports 
totaled US$148,000,000, or 29 percent 
above the 1947 period. 


Hungary } 


Exchange and Finance 


DEADLINE FOR PRESENTATION OF HUNGARIAN 
BANK SHARES 


The Hungarian Consulate General, 37 Wall 
Street, New York City, has published the 
following announcement: 

According to Government Decree 5210/ 
1948 Korm. of the Hungarian Republic pub- 
lished on May 6, 1948, shares, share certifi- 
cates, scrips or any negotiable papers (here- 
after shares) of shareholders issued by the 
Hungarian National Bank and financial in- 
stitutes belonging to the I. category of the 
Central Corporation of Banking Companies 
have to be presented by the owner or the 
custodian. 

When presenting the shares it must be 
stated in writing as to when, from whom, 
and on what basis the shares have been ac- 
quired and, furthermore, whether the owner 
is a foreign citizen, when his citizenship was 
acquired and, if he resided previously in 
Hungary, when he left the country. 

Physical persons living abroad and juridi- 
cal persons domiciled outside of Hungary 
have to present shares at any Hungarian Con- 
sulate. The time limit for presentation is 
August 31, 1948. Presentation of shares must 
be effected on forms available free of charge 
at all Consulates. Persons whose shares are 
in Hungary should inform the custodian of 
all data so that he could make use of them 
when presenting the shares. If shares are in 
process of nullification, the declaration con- 
taining all details serves as substitute. 

The presentation or registration of the 
shares will be acknowledged by receipt. 
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Shares not presented within the stipulated 
time will be invalidated. 

The following shares must be presented: 
National Bank of Hungary, British & Hun- 
garian Bank Limited, the City Savings Bank 
Co. Limited, City of Budapest Municipal 
Savings Bank Co. Limited, Hungarian Gen- 
eral Creditbank, Hungarian Discount & Ex- 
change Bank, Hungarian Italian Bank Limit- 
ed, First National Savings Bank Corp. of Pest, 
Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest; also 
the shares of joint stock companies merged 
into the preceding ones, viz: National Bank- 
ing Corp. Limited, National Central Savings 
Bank of Hungary, National Credit Institution 
Limited, Hungarian General Savings Bank 
Limited, Caisse d’Epargne Unie de la Capi- 
tale de Budapest, Nova Communication & 
Industry Limited, et cetera. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Inp1A’s STERLING-BALANCES AGREEMENT 


On July 16, 1948, the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominion of India 
published the terms of an interim agreement 
concerning the release of accumulated ster- 
ling balances, the allocation of hard cur- 
rencies from the sterling-area dollar pool, the 
liability for pensions payable in sterling, and 
the value of assets taken over by the Do- 
minion Governments. A similar agreement 
with Pakistan was announced the same 
week. The agreement with India became 
effective on July 1, 1948, and will remain in 
effect for 3 years. Over this period, the 
sterling balances to be released to India will 
amount to £80,000,000 ($320,000,000) in ad- 
dition to an equivalent amount of freely 
available sterling which India carried for- 
ward into the period of the new agreement. 
In the first year, India will have the use of 
the £80,000,000 ($320,000,000) at present in 
the freely available No. 1 Account at the Bank 
of England. In each of the two succeeding 
years, India will be able to draw up to £40,- 
000,000 ($160,000,000) so as to prevent the 
balance in the No. 1 Account from falling 
below £60,000,000 ($240,000,000). The form 
of this provision provides safeguards against 
any unnecessary accumulation of sterling in 
the No. 1 Account. 

The hard-currency allocation has been 
fixed for the first year only; drawings 
on the pool for the succeeding years will be 
negotiated later. In the first year, India will 
have the right to convert up to £15,000,000 
($60,000,000) of sterling into dollars through 
the dollar pool. This quota will serve to 
cover India’s deficit with the Western Hem- 
isphere other than Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay 
(which, being in the Transferable Account 
area, will accept sterling) and with other 
hard-currency countries such as Belgium 
and Portugal. In addition to the £15,- 
000,000, the agreement calls for dollar con- 
vertibility up to £3,500,000 ($14,000,000) of 
any credit balance of trade with Japan 
India will also have available hard cur- 
rencies from its own earnings and what- 
ever it may draw from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The British Government has agreed to ac- 
cept responsibility for providing sterling to 
meet Indian and Pakistan pensionary obli- 
gations in return for a reduction of £176,- 
000,000 ($704,000,000) in the sterling debt. 
This part of the agreement applies jointly 
to India and Pakistan. Another £100,000,000 
(400,000,000) has been deducted from the 
debt in payment of British-owned defense 
stores and fixed assets taken over by the 
Government of India before partition, but 
against this sum Britain has agreed to pay 
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£55,000,000 ($220,000,000) to India in final 
settlement of liabilities under wartime de- 
fense expenditure agreements. 

These operations will reduce the accumu- 
lated balances of the two Dominions to about 
£885,000,000 ($3,540,000,000), of Which nearly 
£100,000,000 ($400,000,000) is at present 
freely available in the No. 1 Accounts of 
India and Pakistan, and the balance of £785,- 
000,000 ($3,140,000,000) is temporarily im- 
mobilized in the No. 2 Accounts. Assuming 
that the agreement with Pakistan will pro- 
vide for releases of about £20,000,000 ($80,- 
000,000) over the next 3 years, and adding 
this to the releases to India under the pres- 
ent agreement, the accumulated balances in 
the No. 2 Accounts will have fallen by £100,- 
000,000 ($400,000,000) more and will thus 
stand at about £685,000,000 ($2,740,000,000) 
by July 1, 1951. 

In conclusion of his announcement of the 
present agreement to the House of Commons, 
Sir Stafford Cripps stated that various other 
matters were dealt with in the exchange of 
letters between the two Governments, but 
the only other point to which he needed to 
draw specific attention was that there would 
be periodic consultation between the two 
Governments on the working of the agree- 
ment. This, he further stated, was in addi- 
tion to the consultation which would be re- 
quired in due course to settle both the ques- 
tion of what hard-currency drawings there 
should be, if any in the years 1949-50 and 
1950-51 and the question of what was to be 
done about the sterling balances after June 
30, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE ANNOUNCED FOR 
SoFT-CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


The Government of India has announced a 
relaxation in import trade control regarding 
goods from sterling and other soft-currency 
countries. Controls have been removed from 
the importation of many categories of goods 
by allowing these goods to be imported from 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and all non-Western- 
Hemisphere countries except the Philippine 
Republic, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, Bizonia, Japan, Belgium, and 
Portugal. A subsequently announced Open 
General License extends liberal treatment to 
Sweden and Switzerland up to January 31, 
1949. | 

Imports into India from the United States 
and other hard-currency countries will con- 
tinue under the policy which has prevailed 
since January 1, 1948 


New IMPORT-LICENSING REGULATIONS 


The Government of India’s new regula- 
tions, setting forth the principies govern- 
ing the granting of import licenses for the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1948, were 
announced publicly in the official publica- 
tion The Gazette of India of July 29, 1948, 
a copy of which has just been received by 
the United States Department of Commerce 

For the purpose of licensing imports for 
this 6 months’ period, the following four 
areas have been defined: (1) Dollar area 
(North America, including the United States, 
Central America, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and most of South America); (2) 
hard-currency area (Bizonia, Belgium and 
colonies, Portugal and colonies other than 
Portuguese India, and Japan); (3) medium- 
currency area (Sweden and Switzerland); 
and (4) sterling and soft-currency coun- 
tries (the United Kingdom, the British 
Commonwealth, and countries not covered 
by the other three areas). 

The new regulations do not apply to iron, 
steel, other metals and semimanufactures 
thereof (except those specifically men- 





tioned), nor to goods falling under the Cap. 
ital Goods and Heavy Electrical Plant licens. 
ing procedure. (See FOREIGN Comm 
WEEKLY of May 22, 1948.) Machine tools 
likewise, are excluded from the new licensing 
plan. Licenses to be issued under the ney 
regulations are to be valid for 6 months 
from the date of issue, except for a list of 
items specified in the public notice, fo, 
which licenses will be valid for 1 year, A 
new license application form is to be useq 
Among the questions to be answered by the 
applicant is “Description of efforts, if any. 
made to obtain goods or substitutes thereog 
from sterling and soft currency countries, jg 
application is for imports from dollar or harg 
currency areas.” In the case of certain 
items, licenses will be granted Only to in. 
dustrial firms which are direct consumers. 
There is also a new procedure for receiving 
applications from firms who previously have 
not imported. 

All commodities covered by the new }j. 
censing policy have been divided into three 
categories, namely: (1) Licensed liberally: 
(2) licensed subject to monetary ceiling; ang 
(3) not licensed at all. The following lists 
show the treatment to be given for imports 
from the United States. Copies of these lists 
are to be made available soon to Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce, and may 
be obtained from them or direct from the 
Middle East Branch, Areas Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


ITEMS To BE LICENSED LIBERALLY FROM DOLLAR 
AREA 


Ball and roller bearings; taper bearings; 
certain types of conveyer belting, fasten- 
ers, and lacings; petrol and kerosene en- 
gines, and certain spare parts; Diesel en- 
gines and certain parts; vertical boilers up 
to 12 N. H. P.; dry shell-type boilers; motors 
and generators, and parts thereof; pneu- 
matic plants and portable electric 
tools and parts; polishing bobs, scratch and 
scouring certain machinery 
for following industries: jute, hemp, tea, 
iron and steel, electric supply, mining, road 
building; textile machinery and apparatus, 
excluding bobbins, pickers, and _ picking 
bands; certain component parts for above. 

Certain component parts of railway ma- 
chinery; conduit certain car- 
bon electrodes and other requirements for 
electric furnaces; electric control and trans- 
mission gear; certain industrial machinery; 
certain textile machinery and apparatus, ex- 
cluding picking bands and pickers, bobbins, 
shuttle, and reeds; cotton cloth; certain knit- 
ting machines; trade catalogs and advertis- 
ing circulars imported by parcel post 

Standard technical books; other books; 
empty drums and barrels returned to oil 
companies in India; parts for domestic re- 
frigerators; typewriter parts; sewing-ma- 
chine parts; X-ray films; instruments, appa- 
ratus, etc. imported by passenger as personal 
baggage for use in exercise of his profession; 
specimens, models, diagrams, etc., for instruc- 
tional purposes 

Greases not otherwise specified, excluding 
paraffin wax; lubricating oil; soda ash (sub- 
ject to price limit); certain types of machin- 
ery, except oil expellers, room coolers, and 
other unessential types; printing and litho- 
graphing equipment; parts for above. 

Rubber blankets for printing presses; rub- 
ber hoses, pipes, and washers for boilers; 
hosiery needles for hosiery machinery and 
knitting machines; passenger elevators and 
parts; machinery and parts of less than 
one-fourth b. hp sugar-mill equipment; 
agricultural machinery and implements 
(with tractors to be licensed on recommenda- 
tion of Agriculture Ministry); industrial 
sewing machines 


parts; 


brushes, etc 


accessories; 
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Irems TO Be LICENSED FROM DOLLAR AREA 
SuBJECT TO MONETARY CEILINGS 


Wax, separators, and sealing compound 
for batteries; tea chests and parts; raw ma- 
nila hemp; other raw hemp; raw sisal fiber; 
aloe fiber; sisal yarn; aluminum circles, 
sheets, etc.; unwrought aluminum ingots, 
blocks, and bars; brass caps for electric-lamp 
manufacturers, metalworking tools; wood- 
working tools; certain hand tools; precision 
and measuring tools; graphite and carborun- 
dum crucibles; power-driven road rollers and 
tractors (subject to recommendation of 
Transport Ministry) ; industrial exhaust fans 
and blowers; certain air compressors; power- 
driven pumps and parts, except trailer 
pumps; manually operated pumps and parts, 
except stirrup pumps; certain agricultural 
nardware and tools; certain electric insula- 
tion; certain electric instruments and acces- 
sories certain wires, cables, and insulators 
for electric transmission systems. 

Certain electrical control and transmission 
gear; cinema carbons; certain accumulators 
and batteries, including automobile storage 
batteries but excluding dry cells for flash- 
lights; safety lamps and parts; certain chem- 
ical agents; zinc chloride; coal-tar dyes; cer- 
tain powdered milk; condensed milk; rosin; 
stearine; milk foods for infants; drugs and 
medicines; manufactured tobacco; certain 
mineral oils; certain mercury amalgams and 
compounds; certain chemicals; saccharine; 
saccharine tablets. 

Cinema films, exposed or unexposed; cer- 
tain paints, colors and painters’ materials; 


rotary-type printing ink; pine oil; certain 
natural essential oils; synthetic essential 
oils; camphor; chrome split skins; leather 
cloth, including artificial leather; certain 


special paper; packing and wrapping paper; 
fountain-pen parts; used clothing; firebricks; 
certain building and engineering materials; 
glass medicinal phials; glass shells and tubes 
for the manufacture of electric bulbs; elec- 
tric bulbs for flashlights; precious stones, 
unset and imported uncut, excluding dia- 
monds; unset pearls; gold or gold-plated pen 
nibs; zip fasteners; garage tools; gas cylin- 
ders when filled with gas; sets of mats for 
motion-picture advertising material; type- 
writers 

Component parts of radio receiving sets; 
motor vans and trucks, imported CKD; 
motor cars, imported CKD; motorcar parts 
and accessories, except batteries; certain 
parts for motor cycles and scooters; motor- 
busses, imported CKD; certain vehicle parts; 
photographic negatives and printing paper; 
slides for motion-picture advertising ma- 
terial; photographic instruments, apparatus 
and appliances; artificial teeth; specimens, 
models, and diagrams for noninstructional 
purposes; brake fluid; empty gelatine cap- 
sules. 

Synthetic stones; antimofhy ore; gilsonite; 
mineral oils, n. e. s., except white oil; kero- 
sene; motor spirit; certain chrome com- 
pounds; sulfur; certain chemical oxides; 
aluminum powder and paste; certain paints 
and colors, not packed for retail sale; cer- 
tain paints and colors, excluding stiff and 
ready-mixed paints; fertilizers; rubber bat- 
tery containers; wood for the manufacture 
of bobbins, shuttles, and ships; wood pulp; 
newsprint 

Dairy and poultry equipment; electrical 
instruments and apparatus of an essential 
nature; electro-medical apparatus; aircraft, 
including parts, engines, tires and tubes 
therefor; articles for the construction, repair 
and maintenance of aircraft; ships for in- 
land and harbor navigation; light ships; 
furniture, tackle, and apparel for ships; cer- 
tain nonelectrical instruments and appa- 
ratus, including cinematographic; optical, 
Scientific, and surgical instruments and ap- 
pliances, except sun glasses 
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Celluloid; cellulose acetate sheets and 
molding powder; cresol-formaldehyde mold- 
ing powder; curled hair rope; certain fiber 
and ingulating boards, except vulcanized 
fiber sheets and plywood; carbon black; 
glucose; micarta sheets; phenol-formalde- 
hyde molding powders; phenol-formaldehyde 
resinous sheets, tubes, rods, etc., perspex 
(methyl methacrylate); stero flongs; certain 
synthetic resins; textile printing dyes; urea- 
formaldehyde molding powders; vulcanized 
fiber in sheets, rods, and tubes; casin. 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR 1948-49 


The Iranian import quota for the year end- 
ing March 20, 1949, has been fixed at 4,686,- 
500,000 rials ($17,000,000) by the Iranian 
Ministry of National Economy, according to 
a report dated May 6, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy, Tehran. This compares with 
an original quota of 4,240,715,000 rials 
($132,500,000) and a supplementary reserve 
quota of 1,000,000,000 rials ($31,000,000) for 
the preceding year. 

In terms of value, the principal items for 
which increases are provided in the new 
quota are machinery, electrical equipment, 
automotive vehicles, steel and iron and ar- 
ticles thereof, pharmaceuticals, washed white 
wool (merino type), and writing paper. The 
largest reductions in the quota are for sugar, 
tea, artificial-silk yarn, and woolen cloth. 
Leather shoes and clothing have been added 
to the list of prohibited imports. 

The 1948-49 quota import list has been 
divided into two categories, namely, re- 
stricted and nonrestricted, according to a 
decree of the Iranian Council of Ministers 
dated May 3, 1948. For the importation of 
restricted goods—-which comprise tea, sugar, 
cement, gasoline, kerosene, lubricating oils, 
fuel oil, cosmetics, shoe polish, cloth of nat- 
ural or artificial silk, cotton yarn in skeins, 
woolen piece goods, elastic ribbons, stockings 
and gloves, overshoes, glass panes, glassware, 
copper sheets, printing type, toys and pas- 
senger cars—the Iranian importer must ob- 
tain in advance a reservation in the quota 
from the Administration of Commerce, Min- 
istry of National Economy. For nonrestricted 
goods it will not be necessary to obtain in 
advance a quota reservation before ordering 
and opening a credit unless the imports con- 
sist of goods for which foreign exchange is 
purchased from the Government at official 
rates. 

After the arrival of the nonrestricted goods 
at the Customs, import permits will be issued 
by the Ministry of National Economy or their 
representative at the Customs Office. These 
import permits will be issued for such goods 
up to the quantity specified in the approved 
quota. The Ministry of National Economy 
can, if necessary, add appropriate amounts to 
the import quota of nonrestricted goods. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ScOPE OF SALES TAX EXTENDED: RATE ON 
CERTAIN LUXURY ITEMS REDUCED 


Certain transactions previously exempted 
have been made subject to the Italian sales 
tax by decree No. 1383, published in the Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale of June 30, 1948, and effective 
from July 20, 1948. 

The new decree has widened the applica- 
tion of the sales tax to include sales ef- 


fected within Italy of goods of foreign origin 
existing abroad or deposited in places subject 
to customs custody or in transit through 
Italian territory, irrespective of the sales tax 
that is due if the goods are actually im- 
ported into Italy. 

The decree maintains the general rate of 
3 percent of duty-paid value plus the tempo- 


rary “additional” of 1 percent (to be col- 
lected through December 30, 1948, as an- 


nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 17, 1948), so that 4 percent of the 
c. i. f. price, plus all landing charges, in- 
cluding import duties, is the current rate 
applicable to most goods. 

The decree modifies the previous list of 
“luxury” goods and, moreover, does not apply 
the “additional” of 1 percent to the current 
list. The current “luxury” items, mainly, 
wines and liqueurs, toiletries, furs, precious 
stones, ornamental gold and silver objects, 
antiquities, gramophones, and phonograph 
records, and playing cards, are now taxed at 
the rate of 5 percent (formerly 6 percent 
plus 1 percent “additional’’). 

Other principal rates are as follows: 4 per- 
cent—edible vegetable oils, wheat, corn, rye, 
rough rice, and unpearled barley for mixture 
with other cereal flour; 2 percent plus 1 per- 
cent temporary “additional”—new books, 
newspapers, magazines, and other publica- 
tions; 4 percent—used books, except ancient 
books; 2 percent plus 0.5 percent temporary 
“additional”—-eggs, butter, cheese, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, including dried fruit, 
nuts (even shelled), pulses, and dry chest- 
nuts, tomato paste, fresh, dry and frozen 
fish, and sugar; 6 percent plus 1 percent 
temporary “additional”—imported meats 
(bovine, ovine, hog), including sausage and 
edible unmanufactured fats; 5 percent plus 
1 percent temporary “additional’”—imported 
undressed bovine and ovine hides, including 
salted hides. 

The most important exemptions from the 
sales tax are the following: Proceeds from 
exports, freight charges, operation of domes- 
tic railways, tramways and shipping com- 
panies, sale of bread and milk for direct 
consumption, sale of newspapers and other 
periodicals having a predominantly political 
character, repair or manufacture in Italy of 
foreign products intended for reexportation, 
goods imported by the Italian Government, 
goods admitted free of duty, and live cattle. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Luxury Tax ABOLISHED ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


The Netherlands luxury tax of 15 percent 
ad valorem, which applies on both imports 
and the domestic product, has been abolished 
as of June 4, 1948, for brushes mounted en- 
tirely or partly on iron, zinc, or lead, and 
plated with gold, silver, or platinum, by a 
decree of May 26, 1948, published as Staats- 
blad No. I 205. Furthermore, game, fowl, 
spices, and substitutes for spices are no 
longer subject to this tax. 

However, the general sales tax (import tax) 
of 3 percent ad valorem applies on these com- 
modities if they are shipped to a business- 
man for use in his enterprise. The tax rate 
for delivery to other persons is 6 percent ad 
valorem. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
16, 1947, for further details on the sales and 
luxury taxes. | 





Exports of cinchona bark from the 
Netherlands Indies during April 1948 
amounted to 157 metric tons. 
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Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The import-licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Norway have been 
summarized by the United States Embassy 
at Oslo in a report of June 14, 1948. 

Import licenses do not carry with them 
the right to foreign exchange. The importer 
must obtain a separate exchange permit from 
the Bank of Norway. 

The period of validity of each import li- 
cense may be 3, 4, or 6 months—usually 3 
months. The period of validity is extended 
if sound reasons for extension are given. The 
merchandise must be cleared through the 
Norwegian customs before the expiration date 
of the license. 

The period of validity of the exchange 
permit is also 3, 4, or 6 months—usually 3 
months. Here, too, leniency is shown in ex- 
tending the period of validity if sound rea- 
sons for extension are given. The merchan- 
dise covered by the exchange permit must be 
cleared through the Norwegian customs be- 
fore the expiration date of the permit. 

The amount indicated on the import li- 
cense and on the exchange permit covers 
f. o. b., vessel, or f. a. s., port of shipment, 
depending upon the request of the importer 

No percentage of tolerance is allowed on 
the import license or on the exchange permit 

Exempt from import-license requirements 
are samples up to a value of 10 crowns and 
gifts up to a value of 100 crowns 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITONAL ITEM TO BE LICENSED 


Applications for new licenses for import- 
ing from dollar areas will be considered only 
for certain commodities, a list of which ap- 
peared in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
17. The Government of Pakistan has subse- 
quently announced that the following addi- 
tional item may be imported: “Aluminum 
tea-chest linings and tea chests containing 
aluminum.” 


EXPORT-CONTROL CHANGES 


The following changes have been made 
recently in Pakistan’s export-control regu- 
lations. Cottonseed and _ cottonseed oil 
cakes have been removed from export control 
Cinema films, tea, and cotton waste have 
been placed on the list of items which may be 
exported only under license 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DISTRIBUTION CONTROLS TIGHTENED ON 
TRUCKS 


In order to check speculation and to more 
effectively control the distribution of motor- 
trucks within the country, the Peruvian 
Government, by a Supreme Resolution of July 
21, 1948, established the Commission for the 
Control of Truck Sales and abolished the 
existing control agency, the Commission 
Supervising Rubber Consumption, according 
to a report from the United States Embassy 
at Lima, dated July 26, 1948. The new com- 
mission will establish a priority system for 
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the allocation of trucks. All transfers of title 
will be subject to approval of the Commis- 
sion. Customs and traffic authorities will 
cooperate by reporting imports and truck 
registrations. The Price Control Office is 
charged with the enforcement of the new 
commission’s decisions. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENTS FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH THE U.S. S. R. SIGNED 


An agreement providing for an exchange 
of goods between Poland and the Soviet 
Union for the 4-year period 1948-52 was 
signed at Moscow on January 26, 1948, ac- 
cording to a report of the Polish press. 

In announcing the agreement, it was 
stated that a total in excess of $1,000,000,000 
would be involved. The U. S. S. R. will 
supply Poland with chrome manganese and 
iron ores, cotton, petroleum products, alu- 
minum, asbestos, motorcars, tractors, and 
other goods. Poland will deliver to the U.S 
S. R. coal, coke, textiles, sugar, zinc, steel 
products, railway rolling stock, cement, and 
other goods. The prices will be fixed on the 
basis of world-market quotations prevailing 
at the time commodity quotas are estab- 
lished for each year. 

Simultaneously, an additional agreement 
was concluded according to the terms of 
which the U. S. S. R. will provide Poland 
during the period 1948-56, on a medium- 
term credit basis, with a total of $450,000,000 
worth of industrial equipment, particularly 
electrical equipment for a new steel plant; 
equipment for chemical plants and for the 
production of nitrogenous fertilizers, soda 
carbide, and certain other items; textile 
and metal-working machinery and equip- 
ment for the reconstruction of towns and 
harbors 

At the same time, an additional agreement 
was concluded according to the terms of 
which Poland will receive an additional 
200,000 metric tons of grain during the cur- 
rent farm year, making a total of 500,000 
metric tons of grain which Poland will have 
received from the U. S. S. R. during 1947-48. 

It was stated that in the course of the 
negotiations the subject of implementing 
the agreement of March 5, 1947, covering 
technical collaboration was discussed, as well 
as problems relating to the delivery dur- 
ing 1948 of Poland’s portion of German 
reparations 


_— ss 
Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


““CHURRO”™” OR COARSE WOOL: 10 PERCENT 
Tax ESTABLISHED ON EXPORTS 


A tax equal to 10 percent of the export 
value was established on exports of “churro”’ 
or coarse wool, by portaria No. 12,413 of May 
31, 1948, published in the Diario do Governo 
of that date, effective immediately. 


Woo. IMPORT AND Export LICENSING 
PROCEDURE REVISED 


Licenses for the importation of wool of 
foreign origin, in any form, into Portugal 
will be issued only to those who, in compli- 
ance with certain stipulated regulations, 
have obtained from national production dou- 
ble the amount of wool of the kind desired 
to be imported, by portaria No. 12,393 of May 
18, 1948, published in the Diario do Governo 





of Lisbon of that date. These licenses may 
be transferred to others, but not sold, 

Exports of nationally produced wool Which 
may not be needed by Portuguese industry 
are permitted under license 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Exchange and Finance 


Back Pay GRANTED GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Employees of the Commonwealth Govern. 
ment will receive back pay for the periog 
January 1, 1942, to February 2, 1945, in ac. 
cordance with provisions of a bill approved 
June 18, 1948. Verified claims will be paiq 
in 10-year non-interest-bearing certificates 
which may be discounted once only, and are 
acceptable at par by the Government or its 
agencies in payment of personal debts to the 
Government It is estimated that thousands 
of government employees throughout the 
country will be affected by the measure, and 
that legitimate back-pay claims will amount 
to about 285,000,000 pesos ($142,500,000). 


APPROPRIATION OF EXCESS MONETARY 
RESERVES 

Sums released by the Central Bank as ex- 
cess monetary reserves will be turned over 
subject to the discretion of the Monetary 
Board—to the Treasury of the Republic of 
the Philippines, according to terms of Re- 
public Act 266, approved June 15, 1948 

The transfer of funds will be subject to cer- 
tain provisions of the Central Bank Act (RA 
265), which stipulates that advances to the 
Government may be made only when (1) the 
international reserve is adequate to meet all 
foreseeable demands; and (2) when consist- 
ent with the Board's objective of domestic 
monetary stability 

Total advances, according to the Central 
Bank Act, may not exceed 200,000,000 pesos 
(8100,000,000 ) and shall be made only 
against an equivalent amount of negotiable 
Government securities having maturities in 
no case longer than 15 years Advances 
shall be made only for purposes specifically 
authorized by law for productive and income- 
producing projects, or for the repayment or 
servicing of external obligations of the Gov- 
ernment 

Republic Act 266 specifies nine purposes for 
which appropriations may be used, seven of 
which—such as irrigation projects, the de- 
velopment of water power, and establishment 
of industries—may be classed as productive 
and income-producing. The final two uses 
indicated in the Act are: (1) “To cover defi- 
ciencies in appropriations made by law for 
the full payment of duly recognized and ap- 
proved financial obligations of the Govern- 
ment”; and (2) “to cover payments under 
expropriation proceedings of such private 
lands as may be acquired by the Govern- 
ment for the new capitol site, to develop such 
site and to finance the construction of the 
capitol and such public buildings as may be 
approved by the Capitol and Public Buildings 
Commission.’ 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL BOARD MEETINGS BEGIN 


The newly appointed Philippine Import 
Control Board started meetings on July 19, 
1948, for the purpose of formulating recom- 
mendations to the President for implemen- 
tation of the Import Control Act (See For- 
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ign COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24, 1948, p. 31, 
and June 5, 1948, p. 23.) 

It is probable that all luxuries and semi- 
Juxuries subject to percentage taxes will be 
included in the list of commodities to be 
suggested for control, the Board Chairman, 
secretary of Commerce Mapa, indicated to 
the press. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 17, 1948, p. 22.) The Board also is dis- 
cussing the possible addition of other items, 
the import of which might be considered 
nonessential on the basis of local availability. 

Although no formula for determining al- 
location of import quotas has been estab- 
lished as yet, Secretary Mapa disclosed that 
“ability and capacity to handle trade” would 
pe considered, and that allocations may be 
divided equally between prewar importers 
and new enterprises. 


Export BAN ON BUNTAL FIBER LIFTED 


The ban on export from the Republic of 
the Philippines of buntal fiber, imposed in 
1940, has been lifted by virtue of provisions 
of Republic Act No, 319, June 19, 1948. 

Present production of buntal fiber in the 
Republic is estimated to be at the rate of 
940,000 kilograms a year, as compared with 
the prewar output of 700,000 kilograms an- 
nually. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) With 
good foreign demand, however, it is believed 
that annual production might reach 1,200,- 
000 kilograms. 

Most of the fiber consumed locally consists 
of coarse grades, but it appears that fine and 
medium grades would be available for ex- 
port, as well as some waste or tow. 

The principal use for buntal fiber is in 
the making of hats, and about 10,000 per- 
sons are engaged in this occupation in the 
Philippines 


Rumania 


Commercial Laws Digest 


COMPREHENSIVE NATIONALIZATION Law 
ENACTED 


All resources of the subsoil which were 
formerly in private hands, and virtually all 
manufacturing or processing enterprises of 
importance in Rumania—as well as banking, 
insurance, mining, transportation, and tele- 
communications enterprises—-were national- 
ized by a law published June 12, 1948, effec- 
tive immediately. 

Each nationalized property will be admin- 
istered by the national ministry which su- 
pervises the industry to which the enterprise 
belongs, or, in the case of enterprises serv- 
ing only local needs, by local governments 
The law provides for the appointment of 
new managers by those respective official 
agencies 

In the case of foreign government enter- 
prises operating under special conventions 
with the Rumanian Government, only those 
shares belonging to neither government will 
be nationalized Also excepted from na- 
tionalization are enterprises or interests 
therein belonging to a foreign government 
which is a member of the United Nations 
and which acquired title under the Peace 
Treaty or through payment of war obliga- 
tions. Thus the present law will not affect 
the interests of the Soviet Union, either in 
the various joint Soviet-Rumanian enter- 
prises or in former German properties ac- 
quired under the Peace Treaty. 

To compensate former owners of national- 
ized enterprises, this new law provides for 
a “Fund of Nationalized Industry,” which 
will issue bonds to former owners, to be re- 
deemed from profits of nationalized enter- 
prises. Amounts of compensation are to be 
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established by commissions attached to the 
courts, composed of three judges appointed 
by the Ministry of Justice. Decisions of 
these commissions are final; no appeal is 
permitted, 

An English translation of the text of the 
law is available in the European Branch, 
Orr. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy ON TOBACCO MANUFACTURES SENT AS 
GIFTS 


Effective July 1, 1948, tobacco manufac- 
turers, not exceeding 1,000 grams in any one 
shipment, may be sent as gifts to individuals 
in Sweden for their own use, by royal de- 
crees Nos. 231 and 234 of May 14, published 
in Svensk Forfattningssamling on the same 
date. The rates of duty in Swedish crowns 
per piece are as follows: Cigars, 0.50; cigaril- 
los, 0.25; cigarettes without attached paper 
mouthpiece, 0.10; cigarettes with attached 
paper mouthpiece, 0.05. Other kinds of 
finished tobacco manufactures are duitable 
at 50 crowns per kilogram. 


IMPORTS FROM MHARD-CURRENCY AREAS 
REDUCED FOR SECOND HALF or 1948 


On July 23, 1948, the Swedish Minister of 
Commerce announced a further reduction 
in imports from hard-currency areas during 
the second half of 1948. 

The new plan limits the total imports from 
hard-currency areas for the second half of 
1948 to 180,000,000 Swedish crowns ($50,- 
000,000). One-half of this sum is to be re- 
served for imports by the Fuel Commission. 
Unofficial sources report that of this 90,- 
000,000 crowns, the major portion will be 
spent on petroleum products and the re- 
mainder on coking coal. The Industrial 
Commission has been allotted 60,000,000 
crowns ($16,666,000). In view of the favor- 
able crop situation no allocation was made 
for expenditures in the hard-currency area 
by the Food Commission. 

These reductions are forced because of a 
drop in hard-currency receipts which is ex- 
pected to develop during the latter half of 
1948. Three explanations are offered for 
the reduction in export receipts: Increasing 
shortages of hard currency in various mar- 
kets, particularly South America; a drop 
in Swedish earnings of dollars from all 
sources, other than sale of goods, and freights 
earned; and, lastly, a drop in exports to the 
United States, due to increased competition 
and price resistance. 

The Swedish press notes that this figure 
of 180,000,000 crowns compares very unfa- 
vorably with the original plan drawn up in 
1947, which envisaged hard-currency im- 
ports for the whole of 1948 amounting to 
1,465,000,000 crowns ($406,900,000), particu- 
larly as it also is estimated by the press that 
imports during the first half of 1948 from 
the areas in question did not exceed 650,000,- 
000 crowns ($180,000,000). 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 
FOREIGN-EXCHANGE RESOURCES DECLINE 


During the first half of 1948 the foreign- 
exchange resources of the Central Bank of 
Turkey registered a drop of T£106,100,000, and 
outstanding foreign-exchange obligations 
were reduced T£44,300,000, according to a 


report from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Istanbul, dated June 11. As of May 29, 
the Central Bank’s statement showed for- 
eign-exchange assets totaling T£170,300,000 
(of which T£115,700,000 was held abroad) as 
compared with T£276,400,000 (T£205,900,000 
abroad) on December 27, 1947, and obliga- 
tions amounting to T£86,900,000 (T£12,400,000 
abroad) and T£131,200,000 (T£41,500,000 
abroad), respectively. Of the foreign-ex- 
change assets reported on May 29 convertible 
currencies (principally dollars) accounted for 
T£50,400,000 (T£66,200,000 on December 27, 


1947), while nonconvertible currencies 
(chiefly sterling) represented T£116,340,000 
(T£206,400,000) . 


Other leading changes in the bank’s state- 
ment as of May 29, 1948 (figures for Decem- 
ber 27, 1947, in parentheses) were as follows: 
Gold on hand, T£219,700,000 ('T£217,800,000) ; 
gold held abroad, T£250,600,000 (T£258,500,- 
000); note circulation, T£881,600,000 (T£883,- 
900,000); deposits, T£137,800,000 (T£213,000,- 
000); percentage of gold to notes in circula- 
tion and to note circulation and deposits 
53.3 (53.8) and 46.1 (43.4), respectively. 

(The official rate of the Turkish pound 
(T£) is $0,357, U. S. currency.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIsT OF EXPORTABLE GOODS AGAINST PAY- 
MENT IN STERLING EXPANDED 


A supplementary list of products which 
will be authorized for exportation from Tur- 
key against payment in sterling was issued 
by the Turkish Ministry of Commerce on July 
5, according to a report dated July 14 from 
the American Embassy, Ankara. 

The list includes oil cake, gum tragacanth, 
castor-seed, tobacco-seed oil, hazelnut oil, 
soil dyes, abani (tissue embroidered with silk 
thread), cleaning rags, silkworm seed, fish 
(fresh, salted, canned), lumber, toys, wool, 
and mohair. These products are divided ac- 
cording to the following destinations: Metro- 
politan England, the Arab States, the pound- 
sterling area, and countries with which Tur- 
key has no trade agreement. 

The system of imposing an assessment of 
20 percent of the f. 0. b. export price on speci- 
fied commodities for which payment is to be 
made in sterling continues in effect, but is 
applicable in respect to the foregoing com- 
modities only to some of the destinations 
listed. 

(Details of the geographic distribution of 
the above products and the destinations sub- 
ject to the 20-percent assessment may be 
obtained from the Middle East Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department o. 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) ; 


Union of 


South Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated July 23, 1948) 


Business, mining, and financial circles 
settled down to some extent during June, 
but there was much discussion of the 
effects the recent change in Government 
might have on the economic and com- 
mercial life of the country. 

Continued sluggishness was evident on 
the Johannesburg stock exchange, with 
the market remaining sensitive as a re- 
sult of the sharp slump which occurred 
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after the general election in May. Al- 
though there has been no sharp decline 
in property values, indications were that 
the market was becoming stabilized at 
slightly lower levels than prevailed a 
year ago. 

In the field of mining, the most notable 
factor was the continued decline in gold 
production. During June, production 
amounted to only 966,583 ounces, the 
lowest monthly output of the year. Not 
since October 1947 has the industry ob- 
tained a monthly level exceeding 1,000,000 
ounces, a figure that was common in 
1945 and 1946. Gold production for the 
first 6 months of 1948 was 5,821,649 
ounces, compared with 5,951,373 ounces 
during the last half of 1947. Diamonds, 
both industrial and gem stone, continued 
in steady demand, and it was estimated 
that total sales for the first 6 months of 
1948 would amount to approximately 
£22,000,000, of which £15,000,000 would be 
accounted for by gem stones. Discovery 
of an important new copper-ore body at 
Concordia, Cape Province, in the Noma- 
qualand copper field, was announced re- 
cently by the O’Okiep Copper Co. 

In the field of agriculture, the new 
Government, as expected, took action 
during the month to provide higher 
prices for some agricultural commodities. 
The products affected by price increases 
were maize and beef. 

It is reported that the 1947-48 wool 
crop was somewhat disappointing, 
amounting to 203,271,992 pounds—or al- 
most 5,000,000 pounds below the antici- 
pated crop yield. The 1948-49 wool crop 
is expected to be more favorable, how- 
ever, and the wool industry remains gen- 
erally optimistic, since it expects the 
maintenance of present high world wool 
prices. 

Favorable levels of activity were in 
evidence in the manufacturing, whole- 
sale, and retail fields, but shortages of 
supplies continued to hamper operations 
in the steel, building, and footwear in- 
dustries and in motorcar assembly plants. 
Large shipments of motor vehicles con- 
tinued to arrive from the United States 
and the United Kingdom, but demand 
remains greater than the supply. 

The continuing harbor congestion at 
Port Elizabeth is being viewed with in- 
creasing alarm by local shippers, manu- 
facturers, and city officials. There has 
been a steady stream of ships awaiting 
berthage, the individual periods of delay 
ranging as high as 9 days. An even 
greater bottleneck than lack of adequate 
berthage is the shortage of railway roll- 
ing stock, which means excessive off- 
loading delays for the ships in port. 
While the railways are doing everything 
possible to remedy the situation, pros- 
pects for an increase of trucks are not 
too hopeful for the immediate future. 

Early in the month the South African 
Railway and Harbours introduced a 
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scheduled train service for all classes of 
traffic over the new railway line to Oden- 
daalsrus, Orange Free State. This new 
service is expected to accelerate the de- 
velopment of the new Orange Free State 
goldfields area. 

Another recent development was the 
purchase of the Victoria Falls & Trans- 
vaal Power Co. Limited, by the Electricity 
Supply Commission for £14,500,000. 

For the first 6 months of the year, a 
record number of new companies was 
registered in South Africa. During that 
period 2,342 new Union companies and 
16 oversea companies were registered, as 
compared with 1,704 and 15, respectively, 
during the same period in 1947. While 
the number of companies registered thus 
far this year exceeds the number for 
1947, the nominal capital was _ less, 
amounting to £45,000,000 for Union com- 
panies and £3,000,000 for oversea com- 
panies, compared with £60,000,000 and 
£15,000,000, respectively, during the same 
period of 1947. 


United ‘Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 
BREAD RATIONING ENDED 


Bread and flour rationing ended on 
July 25, approximately 2 years after its 
introduction on July 21, 1946. The re- 
strictions on serving bread in restaurants 
were removed at the same time, but to 
prevent the feeding of wheat to livestock 
the sale of more than 28 pounds of flour 
by retail at any one transaction is pro- 
hibited. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN GoopsS EXEMPT FROM IMPORT 
DUTIES 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order, the effect of which is to exempt the 
following goods from key-industry duty for 
the period June 19, 1948, through August 19 
1948: Ammonium perchlorate; the following 
butyl ester, namely dibutyl phthalate; the 
following methyl ester, namely, dimethyl 
phthalate; the following octyl ester, namely 
dioctyl phthalate 


DrAW-BACK CONTINUES TO BE ALLOWED ON 
KRAFT BOARD USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF CONTAINERS 


The United Kingdom Treasury has extended 
the provisions of the Import Duties (Draw- 
back) (No. 1) Order, 1948, which allowed a 
draw-back of import duty at the rate of 
£4 10s. per ton on certain kraft board used 
in the manufacture of containers, In the 
original order, draw-back was to have been 
allowed only for a 6-month period, but the 
subject order extends the allowance in- 
definitely from July 21, 1948 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE AMENDED TO 
ALLOW IMPORTATION OF PUBLICATIONS 
BY NEWS AGENTS 


The British Board of Trade has issued an 
order which amends the open general li- 





cense previously granted for the importa. 
tion of printed matter in single COpies 
through the post. Effective July 12, 1948, 
the importation of periodicals, magazines, 
and other printed matter is permitted jp 
one of the following two ways: (1) Single 
copies may be imported through the Post 
by persons who pay or have paid their over. 
sea suppliers direct and not through ap 
agent, or (2) if the periodicals are of an 
educational, scientific, technical, or religious 
nature, or if printed exclusively in a for. 
eign language, they may be imported by an 
agent who has been authorized by the Boarg 
of Trade to make arrangements for payment 
on behalf of a number of importers for 
single copies of publications to be sent 
through the post. 


T , ; 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA FIXED FOR DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION 
OF POTATOES 


By a decree of August 4, 1948, the Uruguay- 
an Government authorized the duty-free 
importation until November 30, 1948, of up 
to 10,000 metric tons of potatoes, according 
to a United States Embassy airgram from 
Montevideo dated August 6, 1948. Each po- 
tato must weigh at least 60 grams (slightly 
more than 2.1 ounces) with a tolerance of 
3 percent. The potatoes must be free of 
necrosis or any condition making them unfit 
for human consumption. 


NEW IMPORT-PERMIT REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 

The Uruguayan Office of Import and Ex- 
port Control announced On July 3, that ap- 
plications for import permits submitted but 
not granted by July 2 are invalid, according 
to an airgram from the United States Em- 
bassy in Montevideo dated July 12. Ex- 
cepted from this ruling are those imports 
which do not require local foreign-exchange 
transactions. When the Bank of the Re- 
public allocates new quotas of foreign ex- 
change, new applications for import permits 
will be accepted 

It also was announced that importers will 
be permitted to make only one application 
for each class or group of imports to be li- 
censed each quarter. Excepted are importa- 
tions not involving local foreign-exchange 
transactions. The announced purpose of 
this regulation is to facilitate the processing 
of applications 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 


(Dated August 6, 1948) 


The July volume of retail sales in 
Venezuela was less than that of June. 
Wholesale volume of business also was 
lower, partly because of the customary 
seasonal decline in retail business and to 
overstocking by retailers of imported 
goods in certain lines, particularly tex- 
tiles, light hardware, toys, and novelties. 
July is usually an _ inventory-taking 
month, and merchants take advantage 
of the slack season to give employees 2 
weeks of annual leave as required by law. 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


The propeller-turbine version of the 
Viking, the Vickers Armstrongs Viscount, 
is the first British commercial air liner 
with propeller-jet engines to fly. 

The Viscount is a 32- to 40-seat air- 
craft, and has a pressurized cabin, a still- 
air range of 1,700 miles, a cruising speed 
of 325 miles an hour, and a tricycle land- 
ing gear. 

The Ministry of Supply decided to pro- 
ceed with plans for this prototype despite 
the fact that the Viscount contract was 
canceled by British European Airways 
last year. 


Automotive 
Products 


PLANNED PRODUCTION, WARSAW, POLAND 


Output of 10,000 private cars annually 
is expected from the Fiat factory which is 
under construction in Warsaw, Poland. 
Preliminary work is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of July 1949 when con- 
struction and installation of machines 
and equipment are scheduled to begin. 

Machinery and equipment are to be 
furnished on an 18-month credit basis 
by Fiat of Italy. Poland also has from 
Fiat a free license to produce automo- 
biles. An interchange of specialists be- 
tween Italy and Poland has been ar- 
ranged to study the respective car- 
production methods. 


Beverages 
wo) 
EXPORTS OF Hops, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Hops have been one of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s chief agricultural export com- 
modities to the United States. On May 
24, 1948, representatives of the Central 
Agriculture Cooperative organization, 
the recently nationalized wholesale 
trading firms for hops, and of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade held a conference 
in Prague, and on the suggestion of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade it was de- 
cided that a single corporation would be 
formed for the export of hops. In the 
future, all exports of hops will be han- 
dled by this national enterprise. 
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PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Production of alcoholic spirits in 
Guatemala in 1947 totaled 6,811,500 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), as com- 
pared with 6,156,700 liters in 1946. The 
1947 total included 3,004,500 liters of 
aguardiente, an inferior rum-type liquor, 
and 3,807,000 liters of better-quality pre- 
pared spirits. The 1946 figures included 
2,758,700 liters of aguardiente and 3,- 
398,000 liters of prepared liquors. In 1937 
production of both types totaled 3,157,000 
liters, aguardiente having accounted for 
2,846,100 liters. 


Y e 
Chemicals 
PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Al- 
geria in 1947 totaled 706,878 metric tons, 
compared with 584,827 tons in 1946. The 
output of phosphate rock is strictly reg- 
ulated by quotas established by the 
Comptoir des Phosphates de 1]’Afrique du 
Nord and varies with the Comptoir’s esti- 
mates of market requirements. The 
quota for 1947 was exceeded by less than 
1 percent, it is said. 


Sutruric-Acip PropucTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s only sulfuric-acid plant now 
in operation is in the Russian Zone, and 
reportedly produces 500 to 550 metric 
tons monthly. This is only a fraction of 
domestic needs; the remainder must be 
imported. The large plant at Moosier- 
baum, Lower Austria, which accounted 
for a large part of prewar production, has 
not been in operation since the war be- 
cause of damage and dismantling. 


PLANT EXPANSION, HAMILTON, CANADA 


A new battery of coke ovens will be in- 
stalled as part of the expansion program 
of Dominion Foundries and Steel, Ltd., 
at its works at Hamilton, Canada, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The en- 
tire project is expected to cost about 
$15,000,000. 


PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL AND SULFURIC 
Acip, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In the period October 1946 through 
September 1947, Czechoslovakia had 496 
alcohol distilleries; 474 were agricultural 
institutions and 22 were large industrial 
plants. Total production was 10,509,360 
gallons, or 45 percent more than in the 
1945-46 season. The agricultural dis- 
tilleries produced 7,691,550 gallons. 


Czechoslovakia’s production of sulfuric 
acid in the 1l-month period, January 
through November 1947, was 173,737 
metric tons, or 98 percent of the planned 
output. 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
FROM MARINE BRINES, INDIA 


Production of industrial chemicals 
from marine brines is the principal 
activity at the Mithapur works of Tata 
Chemicals, Ltd., in Baroda State, India, a 
foriegn chemical publication reports. 
These works hope to be able to supply 
half of India’s total requirements of soda 
ash and other heavy chemicals. 

Products now made at Mithapur in- 
clude soda ash, caustic soda, sodium bi- 
carbonate, liquid chlorine, zinc chloride, 
sodium and potassium bromides, bleach- 
ing powder, magnesium chloride and 
oxide, magnesium sulfate, potassium 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, liquid bro- 
mine, and hydrated lime. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 


The Egyptian Government is consider- 
ing the purchase of, the Italian-owned 
company for the production and trade 
in phosphates, according to the foreign 
press. The company has two phosphate 
mines—at Djebel Duwy and Djebel 
Hamandat—connected by rail with the 
Red Sea port of El Kosseir, it is stated. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INCLUDED IN TRADE 
AGREEMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


Chemical products are among the com- 
modities which the Netherlands will 
import and export under several new 
trade agreements. 

Under the agreement with Switzerland, 
covering the period July 1948 through 
June 1949, the Netherlands will receive 
coal-tar dyes and various chemicals and 
will export to Switzerland coke and 
chemical products. 

The Netherlands-Swedish agreement 
provides for the export from the Nether- 
lands of glycerin, formic acid, coal-tar 
dyes, and 30,000 metric tons of coke. 

Exports from the Netherlands to Fin- 
land will include miscellaneous chem- 
ical products valued at approximately 
$67,000. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, JAPAN 


The Japanese monthly production in- 
dex (1930-34100) for the chemical 
group in April 1948 was 68.5. For several 
important products it was as follows: 
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Caustic soda, 112; sulfuric acid, 129; 
ammonium sulfate, 269; calcium super- 
phosphate, 96; and calcium cyanamide, 
120. 

Means of increasing production of the 
Matsuo pyrite mine, Iwate Prefecture, 
Japan, are under consideration. Cur- 
rent output is about 35,000 metric tons 
of pyrite ore and 2,000 tons of sulfur 
monthly. It has been recommended 
that a new method of operation be in- 
stalled, which, it is claimed, will permit 
100 percent extraction of ore at a lower 
cost. 


PRODUCTION OF CAUSTIC SODA AND MuRIATIC 
Acip, NORWAY 


Den Norske Cellullfabrikken A/S is 
erecting at Sarpsborg, Norway, its own 
caustic-soda plant with an annual ca- 
pacity of 10,000 metric tons. The plant 
is expected to begin operations about 
January 1949, and its output will be used 
exclusively in the manufacture of rayon 
staple fiber. 

Heroya Electrokjemiske Fabrikker A/S, 
Heroya, is supplying the textile firm 
Kunstsilkefabrikken A’S with muriatic 
acid. 


ACETONE AND BUTYL-ALCOHOL PropUC- 
TION, POLAND 


The Central Board of the Sugar Indus- 
try, Poland, plans to establish a plant for 
the production of acetone and butyl alco- 
hol, a foreign chemical publication states. 


PLANS FOR ERECTION OF FERTILIZER PLANT, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Included in the plans for industrial 
development in the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines is the erection of a fertilizer 
plant, at an estimated cost of 28,600,000 
pesos (1 Philippine peso=$0.50 United 
States currency). The new plant is ex- 
pected to produce 126,000 short tons of 
synthetic ammonium-sulfate fertilizer 
annually. 


INSTITUTE OF COLOR CHEMISTRY To OPER- 
ATE IN BASEL, SWITZERLAND 


The Basel Institute of Color Chemis- 
try, Switzerland, a joint gift of the Ciba 
and Sandoz companies to the University 
of Basel, comprises at present six general 
laboratories and one private laboratory. 
The Institute, when completed, however, 
will be more than double its present size. 
It will house the University’s Department 
of Synthetic and Organic Dyestuffs and 
will be mainly responsible for the train- 
ing of dye chemists. In recent years the 
number of these in Switzerland has tend- 
ed to decline, it is said. 


COMPETITIVE MARKET IN TURKEY 


Turkey depends upon imports for most 
of its supplies of chemical products. In 
both the industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemical fields, however, the market is 
extremely competitive. Nearly every im- 
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Distribution of Iron and Steel Export Licenses, April—June 1948 


In response to numerous inquiries from steel exporters as to the proportionate amounts 
of iron and steel products for which export licenses have been issued to merchant 
exporters and to manufacturing exporters, the Department of Commerce issued on July 2] 
a summary report on the distribution of iron and steel export licenses in the second 
quarter of 1948. 

The report, which covers all iron and steel products licensed during the second quarter 
except fabricated structural shapes, shows that of the 856,299 tons licensed, 32 percent 
went to manufacturing exporters and 28 percent to merchant exporters. Twenty-four 
percent of the total licensed tonnage was granted to applicants for “special project” 
licenses. (Such licenses are issued for the export of iron and steel which will be used 
in the production or transportation of materials critically needed in the United States or 
because the iron and steel is needed in a project which has been certified as essential to 
the accomplishment of the foreign-policy objectives of this country.) Three percent of 
the licensed tonnage was granted to meet the needs of foreign subsidiaries of U.S. firms, 
Foreign governments and their purchasing missions received licenses covering 11 percent 
of the total tonnage. U. S. Government agencies received licenses for only 2 percent 
of the tonnage. 

Of the total amount licensed, 513,876 tons of iron and steel products were licensed 
for export through normal commercial channels; and of this amount, manufacturing 
exporters received licenses covering 274,516 tons, or 53.3 percent. Merchant exporters 
were granted licenses covering 239,360 tons, or 46.7 percent. 

In its break-down of various types of iron and steel products licensed, the report 
reveals that manufacturing exporters received a preponderantly greater amount of the 
licensed tonnage than that granted to merchant exporters only in the categories of steel 
plate, sheet and strips, structural shapes (unfabricated), and sheet piling. Merchant 








exporters received greater amounts of licensed tonnage in the categories of semifinished 
steel. steel bars. and wire. wire rods, and wire produc ts. , 








portant chemical-manufacturing com- 
pany in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Switzerland, and, to a 
lesser extent, Italy and France, is repre- 
sented in the Turkish market, it is said. 


PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS PRODUCTION, 
TANGANYIKA 


Preliminary estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Tanganyika, place 
the Territory’s 1948 pyrethrum crop at 
370 metric tons. The derris crop is esti- 
mated at 8 tons. 


Sopa-ASH PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
U.S.S.R 


A new soda-ash plant is under con- 
struction in the U.S. S. R. on the Belaya 
River, near Sterlitamak, according to the 
Soviet press. The plant will receive its 
raw material in the form of brine from a 
nearby salt deposit. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SoDA ASH, U. K. 


The output of soda ash in the United 
Kingdom has increased about 6 percent 
since the beginning of 1948, according 
to the Board of Trade. 


MANUFACTURE OF PETROLEUM-DERIVED 
DETERGENT (SCOTLAND), U. K 


Scottish Oils, Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., is manufac- 
turing a detergent at its new plant at 
Phumpherston, near Glasgow, Scotland, 
according to the British press. The prod- 
uct is of the sodium-alkyl-sulfate type 
and is made from Scottish shale oil. For 
technical reasons, sales are being con- 
fined at present to Scotland; marketing 
arrangements are being handled by Irano 
Products, Ltd. The company’s product 


is claimed to be comparable with other 
petroleum-derived detergents now on the 
market. 


~ : 
‘ 
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CONSERVATION OF FUEL, U. K. 


One of the organizations for which the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research of Great Britain has assumed 
responsibility is the Fuel Research Sta- 
tion, established in 1919 at East Green- 
wich, London, as a post World War I 
enterprise. 

It is the responsibility of the Fuel Re- 
search Station to improve the utilization 
of its fuels, both home-produced and 
foreign-purchased. The present esti- 
mate is that Great Britain’s solid-fuel 
reserves are sufficient for 800 years at 
the current rate of fuel consumption. 
Any improvement that can be made in 
the efficiency of utilization extends this 
period somewhat proportionally. 

The British Fuel Research Station has 
done very effective work in the industrial 
processes of hydrogenation, briqueting, 
and high and low carbonization of coal. 
Some of its best work has been done in 
the field of household heating and cook- 
ing where relatively high efficiencies of 
utilization of coal in the fireplace and 
cooking range have been achieved. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Despite shortages of cement, gutters, 
outside piping, and other building ma- 
terials, house construction in Ireland 
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(Eire) progressed during the first quarter 
of 1948. Activity was greatest in luxury 
puilding, to which workers were attracted 
by higher wages than those offered by 
municipal housing authorities. As a re- 
sult, public-housing developments have 
peen delayed. In order to counteract the 
poom in the higher-priced housing field, 
permits to construct houses costing $16,- 
000 and up are becoming more difficult to 
procure. 

The Dublin Corporation, the governing 
municipal authority, has established a 
housing advisory council, with a director 
of housing to coordinate the various ac- 
tivities in connection with housing the 
city’s slum population as well as others 
seeking reasonably priced living quarters. 
The possibility of changing traditional 
puilding methods is being considered, 
with particular reference to prefabrica- 
tion. 

The Minister for Local Government 
stated recently that building costs for 
public housing range from $6 per square 
foot in Dublin to $8 per square foot in the 
outlying urban districts. 


PROJECTS COMPLETED OR UNDER Way, 
JAPAN 


Construction projects completed in 
April included 34,209 dwellings, 7,502 
combined dwellings and shops, and 15,521 
nonresidential buildings. Projects on 
which work was begun totaled 38,742 
dwellings, 10,371 combined dwellings and 
shops, and 21,048 nondwelling buildings. 

April construction of housing projects 
for coal miners included 4,028 new 
houses, 69 dormitories, 500 welfare units, 
and repairs to 2,734 old houses. Con- 
struction in other types of housing in 
rural areas continued to increase over 
construction in urban areas in number of 
new dewellings and nonresidential build- 
ings completed, while urban construc- 
tion of combined dwellings and shops led 
rural construction. The same trend was 
noted in new construction started in 
April. 


Electrical 
qu ipment 


PLANNED DEVELOPMENTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


With a view to giving impetus to indus- 
trial development and aiding agriculture 
in the Republic of the Philippines, the 
Government has a plan for development 
of certain hydroelectric projects. 

The plans include the Ambuklao, Ito- 
gen, and Maria Cristina hydroelectric 
projects (expected to produce, respec- 
tively, 72,000 kilowatts, 86,000 kilowatts, 
and 80,000 kilowatts) to cost an esti- 
mated 141,400,000 pesos (1 Philippine 
peso= $0.50 United States currency); di- 
version of the Lumot River and increas- 
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ing the height of the dam of the Caliraya 
reservoir (increasing annual output by 
58,000,000 kw.-hr. at a cost of 6,000,000 
pesos. 


PRODUCTION OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
GERMANY 


The drastic shortage of incandescent 
lamps which exists in the Bizonal Area 
of Germany soon may be relieved. A 
plan has been prepared for production of 
4,900,000 lamps per month by the end of 
1948. Present capacity totals about 
3,600,000 lamps per month. It is hoped 
that an annual production of 51,000,000 
lamps can be reached by the end of the 
year. Of this number it is anticipated 
two-thirds will be produced in the West- 
ern Zone and one-third in the Berlin 
area. 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, 
U. K. 


Monthly production of radiant heaters 
in the United Kingdom in the first 2 
months of 1948 averaged 46,200 units, of 
which 33,400 were for the home civilian 
market, according to the British press. 
This was only one-fourth of the produc- 
tion in the first 3 months of last year, 
when the monthly average was 183,000, 
with 151,300 for home use. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1937 were estimated 
at 115,000 and 100,000. Production of 
other major appliances decreased, as 
compared with the first 3 months of last 
year, but increased over the prewar 
period. 

The January-February 1948 monthly 
average of production of electric irons 
was 159,000 and home consumption was 
106,200; for the first quarter of 1947 the 
monthly average was 222,000 and home 
consumption, 160,700; the 1937 corre- 
sponding figures were 112,000 and 100,- 
000. In the output of vacuum cleaners 
the monthly average, January—February 
1948, was 52,100, of which 40,600 were for 
use at home; in the first 3 months of 1947 
the corresponding figures were 170,000 
and 49,000; and the like figures for the 
1937 period were 34,000 and 33,000. 


Foodstutfs and 
Alhed Products 


Cacao and Coffee 
CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


The Ecuadoran cacoa-bean crop for 
the year ending September 30, 1948, prob- 
ably will amount to about 320,000 quin- 
tals (1 quintal—101.4 pounds). Cocoa- 
bean production for the period October 
1, 1947, to June 30, 1948, amounted to 
262,021 quintals, according to unofficial 
statistics, as compared with 219,637 quin- 
tals in the corresponding period of the 
1946-47 crop year. 


Exports of cacao from Ecuador in the 
first quarter of 1948 amounted to 2,624,- 
819 kilograms, as compared to 3,815,213 
kilograms in the corresponding period 
of 1947. The United States was the lead- 
ing customer in both periods, taking 
1,126,150 kilograms, in the January-— 
March period of 1948 and 2,678,855 kilo- 
grams in the like period of 1947. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, Et SALVADOR 


Of an estimated 240,000 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each) of Salvadoran coffee from 
the 1947-48 and previous crop years re- 
maining in the interior and at embarka- 
tion points on March 31, 1948, 172,132 
bags were exported during the second 
quarter of 1948. Accordingly, as of June 
30, 1948, somewhat less than 70,000 bags 
of coffee were available for export dur- 
ing the remaining months of the current 
crop year. 

Total shipments from the beginning of 
the 1947-48 season on October 1, 1947, 
to June 30, 1948, totaled 951,021 bags— 
an increase of about 12 percent over the 
848,583 bags shipped in the first 9 months 
of the preceding crop year. 

Shipments of coffee to the middle of 
July 1948, plus estimated stocks in the 
interior and at ports of embarkation, in- 
dicate that the 1947-48 export crop will 
approach the 1,035,000 bags predicted by 
the Compania Salvadorefia de Café at 
the start of the current season. 

The United States is the primary pur- 
chaser of Salvadoran coffee. Of the total 
shipments during the second quarter of 
1948, 139,189 bags, or 81 percent, went to 
United States buyers. Other important 
shipments of coffee went to Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Canada, and Norway. 

Prices recovered during the second 
quarter of 1948 from the slight slump re- 
ported during the first 3 months of the 
year. As the second quarter ended, quo- 
tations for most grades were above pre- 
vious levels, with the best washed coffee 
bringing in excess of $30 per hundred 
pounds, f. o. b. Salvadoran ports. 


Dairy Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Largely as a result of favorable condi- 
tions in the New South Wales and 
Queensland dairying areas, total Austral- 
ian production of butter, amounting to 
113,000,000 pounds during the first 4 
months of 1948, was 13,000,000 pounds or 
13 percent greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year, 
and at the highest level since 1943. 

Output of cheese in Australia in the 
January-April period of 1948 was nearly 
23,000,000 pounds. This was 600,000 
pounds less than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 

Production of preserved milk totaled 
53,383,673 pounds during the first 3 
months of 1948, or 36 percent above the 
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39,109,270 pounds produced in the first 
3 months of 1947. A break-down of the 
above figures follows (figures for the first 
3 months of 1947 in parentheses): Con- 
densed milk (full cream) 25,018,667 
pounds (18,724,421); concentrated milk, 
11,317,335 pounds (6,307,830) ; powdered 
milk (full cream) 9,685,741 pounds 
(6,893,653); powdered milk (skim and 
buttermilk) 2,710,947 pounds (2,368,209) ; 
health beverages, including malted milk 
and infants’ milk powder, 4,650,983 
pounds (4,815,157). 

Exports of butter from Australia dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 totaled 61,- 
000,000 pounds—more than double the 
exports in the like period of 1947. Of the 
total exports in the 1948 period, 59,000,000 
pounds ($6.5 percent) was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, as compared with 25,- 
000,000 pounds (81.4 percent) to the 
same destination in the first quarter of 
1947. Most of the remainder of the ex- 
ports in the 1948 period went to Trinidad, 
Malta, Egypt, Hong Kong, Mauritius, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Honduras, Gold 
Coast, Iraq, and the Pacific Islands. 

Because production of cheese in the 
first 3 months of 1948 was somewhat 
lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1947, exports of 12,000,000 pounds in 
the first quarter of 1948 were 1,000,000 
pounds less than in the first quarter of 
1947. Of the 1948 exports, 10,000,000 
pounds (84.7 percent) were consigned to 
the United Kingdom, as compared with 
nearly 11,000,000 pounds (81.4 percent) 
shipped to that destination in the like 
period of 1947. Most of the remainder 
of the exports in the 1948 season went 
to Palestine, Malaya, Hungary, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Hong Kong, and Malta. 

Exports of 21,496,564 pounds of pre- 
served milk during the 3 months ended 
March 31, 1948, were slightly less than 
the 22,149,582 pounds exported in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Shipments 
of powdered milk were much above those 
of the first quarter of 1947, but exports 
of condensed milk were substantially 
less. 

Most of the exports of powdered milk 
in the March quarter of 1948 went to the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, India, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Palestine, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands. A large proportion of the 
exports of condensed milk went to Ma- 
laya, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, India, Hong 
Kong, British Guiana, Trinidad, Iran, 
Mauritius, Barbados, United Kingdom, 
Portuguese India, and Belgium. The 
largest shipments of infants’ and inva- 
lids’ food, essentially of milk, went to 
Ceylon, Malaya, and Hong Kong. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Production of creamery butter in Ire- 
land (Eire) in the second quarter of 1948 
amounted to 18,744,656 pounds, as com- 
pared with 2,409,680 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1948 and 16,388,176 pounds in 
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the second quarter of 1947. As of June 
30, 1948, stocks of creamery butter 
amounted to 9,490,880 pounds, compared 
with 7,242,032 pounds on March 31, 1948, 
and 7,600,208 pounds on June 30, 1947; 
stocks of factory butter totaled 1,798,- 
384 pounds, as compared with 1,591,632 
pounds on March 31, 1948, and 1,035,440 
pounds on June 30, 1947. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON CATCH EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The salmon pack in British Columbia 
as of July 17, 1948, amounted to 164,729 
cases of 48 pounds each, according to a 
bulletin issued by the Chief Supervisor of 
Fisheries in Vancouver. On the corre- 
sponding date in 1947 the pack amounted 
to 126,035 cases, and on July 17, 1944, 
to 89,294 cases. 

Owing chiefly to an exceptionally 
early run of pinks and chums, British 
Columbia’s salmon pack as of July 17, 
1948, is the highest in years. 

Despite the fact that 1948 is an off- 
cycle year for sockeye, catches in the 
northern areas so far this year have ex- 
ceeded expectations. 

The cohoe catch also is the largest for 
a number of years, with a total of 26,655 
cases so far in 1948, as compared with 
13,773 cases in the corresponding period 
of 1947 and 2,847 cases in 1944. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE CULTIVATION, FRANCE 


An increase in rice production in the 
delta basin of the Rhone River ‘known as 
the Camargue), in France—from 1,500 
tons in 1946 to an estimated 20,000 tons 
in 1948—has served to arouse local in- 
terest in the potential rice-producing 
capacity of this region. 

The Camargue has been recognized 
since the sixteenth century as a region 
admirably adapted to rice cultivation, by 
virtue of its climate, the saltiness of the 
soil, and the marshy character of the 
terrain. In modern times, however, the 
poverty of the region has prevented the 
accumulation of sufficient reserves to per- 
mit the large purchases of agricultural 
machinery necessary to encourage rice 
cultivation on a large scale. Lacking 
equipment and resources, the culti- 
vators had restricted their efforts and 
their acreage. During the years 1933 
to 1942, rice culture was completely 
abandoned in France, and it was only 
because of the cessation of imports from 
the Orient after 1940 that its cultivation 
was resumed. Beginning with about 741 
acres in 1942, cultivation expanded so 
rapidly that in 1946 1,500 tons were har- 
vested. The 1947 rice crop yielded 5,000 
tons, and the forecast for 1948 is 20,000 
tons from the 14,826 acres under cultiva- 





tion. A member of the Commission for 
the Modernization of Rural Equipment, 
estimates that, given sufficient mecha. 
nization and Government encourage. 
ment, the Camargue can soon Satisfy 
one-half (50,000 tons) of the rice de. 
mands of France. 


RICE PRODUCTION, PAKISTAN 


Although the rice harvest in Pakistan 
was completed months ago, the Govern. 
ment Ministry of Food, Agriculture anq 
Health, on May 28, 1948, published the 
First All Pakistan Forecast of Rice Crop, 
1947-48. The areas planted to rice in the 
1947-48 crop year totaled 20,948 000 acres, 
as compared with the first forecast of 
21,129,000 acres by the Government of 
India for the same areas in 1946-47, 
which have, since the division, become a 
part of Pakistan. 

There was a decrease in rice areas in al] 
the Provinces and States of Pakistan, 
with the exception of Baluchistan, where 
the area was increased by 17.5 percent. 
The decrease in area under rice in west- 
ern Pakistan is attributed to the scarcity 
of grain during the period of sowing. 


Vegetables and Products 
POTATO SITUATION, CUBA 


Cuban imports of edible white potatoes 
in 1947 were the largest on record, 
amounting to about 110,000,000 pounds 
(valued at $3,600,000) or 50 percent more 
than in 1946. Of this quantity, 99 per- 
cent came from the United States and 1 
percent from Canada. The average de- 
clared import value per pound for edible 
white potatoes from Canada was 3.64 
cents. For shipments from the United 
States, the import value per pound was 
3.24 cents, as compared with 2.88 cents 
in 1946 and 1.18 cents in prewar years. 

Imports of seed potatoes amounted to 
about 23,000,000 pounds, of which 62 per- 
cent came from Canada and the remain- 
der from the United States. This quan- 
tity was slightly less than in 1946 and in 
prewar years. Nevertheless, except for 
1945 when the United States supplied 42 
percent of the total, this represents an 
improvement in the United States share 
since 1935. 

Official import statistics are not avail- 
able for any month in 1948. Ships mani- 
fest data, however, indicate that in Jan- 
uary some 7,200,000 pounds of white seed 
potatoes were imported from Canada and 
1,200,000 pounds from the United States. 
No edible potatoes as such entered in 
January, but an undetermined quantity 
of seed potatoes, originally intended for 
late plantings, reportedly cleared through 
the Customs as edible when the fact 
became apparent that the Cuban 1947- 
48 potato crop would be larger than an- 
ticipated. Only 685,943 pounds of edible 
potatoes were imported from February 1 
through June 30, 1948. 
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The potato-marketing situation was 
good through most of the season but 
changed after May when the fact be- 
came apparent that production of Cuban 
potatoes in the year ended June 30, 1948, 
would be the largest in Cuba’s history 
(about 180,000,000 pounds). The carry- 
over on July 1, 1948 (including small 
quantities of imported potatoes) amount- 
ed to an estimated 15,600,000 pounds. 
Now that United States potatoes have 
begun to reach Cuba in substantial quan- 
tities under the seasonally reduced tariff, 
wholesale prices are expected to decline 
further. 

Producers’ outlook for the season which 
opened July 1, 1948, does not appear es- 
pecially bright, even though imports pro- 
bably will be smaller than in the preced- 
ing season. 

Cuba has exported no white potatoes in 
recent years. Exports in 1947 amounted 
to 335 pounds valued at $7. 

Cuba occasionally exports a small por- 
tion of its sweetpotato crop (production 
estimated roughly at 500,000,000 pounds 
yearly). Exports in 1947 amounted to 
9537 pounds, as compared with 400,584 
pounds in 1946. All of the 1946 exports 
went to the United States. No sweet- 
potatoes are imported. 

In 1946 Cuba exported 724,132 pounds 
of dehydrated sweetpotatoes, but in 1947 
and up to the end of June 1948 there were 
no such exports. 


General Products 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND SALE, FRANCE 


French production of cement as of 
July 1, 1948, was more than 50 percent 
above the 1938 level. Approximately 
one-fifth of all cement produced is re- 
served for the Government; the rest is 
available to the public. It can be pur- 
chased on the open market, but under 
certain price controls. During the war 
years, all cement was reserved for Gov- 
ernment use and allocation. 


TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Production of typewriters in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany has risen to ap- 
proximately 2,000 monthly, a 500 in- 
crease over the output at the beginning 
of 1948, according to a report by the Bi- 
partite Commerce and Industry Group. 
Production during 1948 will be an esti- 
mated 20,000 to 30,000 units. Bipartite 
officials say this number can be doubled 
in 1949. All typewriters produced in 
1948 will be allocated by the German De- 
partment of Economics to German firms 
and public offices in order to alleviate the 
pressing need for office machines, 

Prior to the war, the German type- 
writer industry, 16 percent of which was 
in the area which now comprises the 
United States Zone and the remainder in 
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what is now the Soviet Zone, made about 
500,000 machines yearly. Since Bizonal 
fusion, two new factories have started 
operation in the British Zone. It is be- 
lieved that production in 1949 will be in- 
creased, and that some typewriters will 
be available for export. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Preliminary figures indicate that ce- 
ment production in Japan amounted to 
169,050 metric tons in April 1948. This 
is an increase of 28 percent over the 
March figure. Production was increased 
in April to meet requirements of the 
expanded building and _river-control 
construction programs. 


Gums and Resins 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
HONG KonG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first 6 months 
of 1948 included 669,082 pounds of shel- 
lac, valued at $281,960. Exports of seed- 
lac in the same period totaled 131,200 
pounds, worth $50,452. 


Exports OF Lac PRODUCTS TO THE U. S. 
FROM SIAM 


Exports of shellac from Siam to the 
United States in the second quarter of 
1948 were valued at $508,956. Exports 
of other lac products during the quarter 
were as follows: Seedlac, $157,167; but- 
tonlac, $6,783; and sticklac, $17,920. 

A United States expert was engaged 
during the first quarter of 1948 to advise 
on standards for shellac and factory 
methods. Second-quarter shipments re- 
flected the improved quality, it is stated. 


Leather and 
Products 


HIDE AND SKIN TRADE 


Chile exported 345 metric tons of 
sheepskins in the first 4 months of this 
year and imported 70 tons of raw hides. 
Comparable figures for like months of 
1947 were 107 and 221 tons, respectively. 


EXPORTS FROM ERITREA TO U. S. 


Among declared exports from Eritrea 
to the United States in the first 6 months 
of 1948 were goat and kid skins valued at 
US$395,080. Shipments were valued at 
$695,657 in the 12 months of 1947. 


CENTRAL LEATHER RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN 
INDIA 


Madras, India, has been selected for 
the location of the Central Leather Re- 
search Institute, where a site of 200 acres 
has been donated by the Madras govern- 
ment. The proposed Institute is being 
set up by the Council of Scientific and 


Industrial Research, New Delhi. The 
purpose is to give new impetus to pure 
and applied research in India’s industries 
for the scientific and industrial develop- 
ment of the country. The Council made 
an annual grant of US$18,000 to the Mad- 
ras University for the development of a 
center of leather research and tech- 
nology. 

The value of exports of leather from 
India, according to the Minister for In- 
dustry and Supply to the Government otf 
India, amounts to approximately US- 
$9,000,000 to US$12,000,000. The Indian 
Union produces an average of 21,000,000 
hides per year (about 9,000,000 hides are 
utilized for village tanning), and dresses 
about 8,600,000. These hides are known 
as E. I. (East Indian) kips and are gen- 
erally exported to be finished into proc- 
essed leather. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


In the first 4 months of 1948 Madagas- 
car exported 303 metric tons of cattle 
hides and sheepskins, 35 tons of crocodile 
hides, 16 tons of tanned or dressed hides, 
2.5 tons of luggage and related articles. 
Madagascar imported 28,947 pairs of 
shoes in the same period. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


In the first 6 months of 1948, 492,066 
cattle hides were produced in New Zea- 
land, of which 270,274 were available for 
export. Calfskins totaled 21,591, of 
which 16,572 were exportable surpluses. 
Production of sheepskins totaled 2,443,- 
473 and lambskins, 9,842,963. 


TRADE IN TANNING MATERIALS, PERU 


Imports of vegetable tanning materials 
and extracts into Peru in the first 4 
months of 1948 with 12-month 1947 
figures in parentheses, in kilograms, were 
as follows: Quebracho extract, 593,910 
(1,313,161); other extracts, 1,273 (38,- 
868) ; campeachy extract and hematine 
in crystals, 441 (5,149); quebracho bark, 
55,000 (74,830) ; mangle, 2,236 (54,556). 

Exports included 130,040 kilograms of 
tara, in powder (1,091,952); and tara 
pods, none (307,213). 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEw MILLS; PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Several new sawmills are being planned 
for Czechoslovakia. A large timber- 
working establishment is under construc- 
tion at Vranov in eastern Slovakia; it will 
produce parquet flooring, casks, veneer, 
and plywood—all from hardwoods, states 
the foreign press. A modern sawmill 
capable of processing 3,500,000 cubic feet 
of logs annually will be set up at Banska 
Bystrica (central Slovakia). In connec- 
tion with the sawmill, a factory will be 
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built to utilize wood waste in the manu- 
facture of composition boards. Another 
sawmill is being built at Busina, in the 
vicinity of Zvolen. Still other sawmills 
are being planned at various locations. 

Czechoslovakia is to deliver to the 
Netherlands during 1948, 5,300,000 cubic 
feet of sawn hardwoods, 530,000 cubic feet 
of sawn softwoods, and 283,000 cubic feet 
of telegraph poles, according to a trade 
agreement between the two countries. 
Over 50 percent of this material will 
come from Slovakia. 

Production of sawn hardwoods and 
softwoods totaled 38,830,250 cubic feet 
during the first 4 months of 1948, repre- 
senting 102.9 percent of the planned pro- 
duction. Plywood production totaled 
802,640 cubic feet (107.9 percent of that 
planned), and the veneer’ output 
amounted to 35,945,690 square feet (151.1 
percent of the planned output). 


Woop Items In Stock; SOFTWOOD- 
LuMBER ImporTs, U. K. 


Gains were noted in stocks of specified 
wood items in the United Kingdom in 
February 1948, compared with August 
1947. Such stocks in February 1948, 
with data for August 1947 in parentheses, 
were as follows (in standards): Soft- 
wood lumber, 538,000 (289,800); hard- 
wood lumber, 20,740 (10,330); pit props, 
522,800 (496,700); and plywood, 239,400 
(151,000). 

Imports of softwood lumber totaled 
234,210 standards during the first quar- 
ter of 1948. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


WIDER USE OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
ALGERIA 


The Livestock Service of the Algerian 
Government is reported to be making ef- 
forts to improve Algerian livestock by 
advising importers of breeding animals 
and by making studies of feeding and 
spreading the practice of veterinary 
science. 

Agricultural associations have greatly 
increased their activities over the past 
2 years. Many of these cooperatives 
were formed for the purchase and use, 
in common, of tractors, veterinary 
medicinals, and other supplies for farms. 


COcAINE FACTORY PROPOSED IN LA PAZ, 
BO.Livia 


A proposal has been made to the Bo- 
livian Government by private interests 
to establish a cocaine factory in La Paz. 
All expenses of the installation would be 
borne by two persons who reportedly 
would bring machinery and equipment 
from a similar factory in Buenos Aires. 
The Bolivian Government would provide 
a location in La Paz and facilitate the 
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obtaining of raw materials needed in the 
installation and operation of the fac- 
tory. The Bolivian Government would 
then receive 50 percent of the profits of 
the factory in return for this coopera- 
tion. 


VACCINE STUDIES, BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY, CHINA 


The Department of Pathology and the 
Department of Biologic Production of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, China, 
worked on new methods of vaccine pro- 
duction during 1947. Work is reported 
to have been concentrated on a new rin- 
derpest vaccine developed during the 
war. The cost of this new vaccine is re- 
ported to be CN$200 per dose, as com- 
pared with the old type at CN$30,000 per 
dose. Other vaccine studies conducted 
during 1947 included those for the con- 
trol of hog cholera, newcastle disease, 
swine erysipelas, and anthrax. 


CONTROL OF PATENT REMEDIES FOR LIVE- 
STOCK DISEASES, IRELAND (EIRE) 


The foreign press reports that the Min- 
ister for Agriculture, Ireland (Eire), has 
introduced legislation enabling him to 
control patent remedies for livestock dis- 
eases. This action is expected to prevent 
the importation of “quack” medicines. 
Under this legislation now pending, a 
clear description of medicinal content 
will be required for imported animal 
health remedies, and proof of the effi- 
cacy of medicines manufactured in Ire- 
land (Eire) will be required. 


PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


During the month of May, Japanese 
production of medicinals included the 
following items: Pure mapharsen, 114 
kilograms; sulfathiazole, 6,486 kilograms; 
bismuth subsalicylate, 647 liters; and 
penicillin 23,027,000 Oxford units. The 
May production of crude and finished 
vaccine, respectively ‘in cubic centi- 


meters), included: Cholera, 20,000 and 
20,000; triple typhoid, 19,532,000 and 


840,000: diphtheria toxoid, 130,000 and 
1,407,580; and diphtheria antitoxin nil 
and 74,600; and ‘in doses) smallpox nil 
and 1,220,145 


PLANTINGS OF CINCHONA, BENZOIN 
EXPORTS, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


In central Java, Netherlands Indies, 86 
upland estates, including plantings to 
cinchona, are now under control of the 
Netherlands. 

May exports from Belawan on the east 
coast of Sumatra included 2 tons of 
benzoin. 

PENICILLIN PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 

The N. V. Nederlandsche Gist-en Spir- 
itsfabriek, at Delft, Netherlands, com- 
menced production of penicillin in the 
latter part of 1947, and output in Decem- 
ber is reported at 3,500 mega units. 





Since then, production has increased 
rapidly, and the Netherland authorities 
expect that the output of penicillin jp 
1948 will be sufficient to meet domestic 
demand on the basis of the official ration. 
ing quota now in effect, i. e.. 18,000 mega 
units per month, as well as providing an 
exportable surplus, according to foreign 
press reports. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
PRODUCTS, POLAND 


In 1947, the value of pharmaceutica] 
products produced by the 13 nationa). 
ized plants of Poland amounted to more 
than 600,000,000 zlotys; the 1948 output 
is estimated at twice that figure. Dur. 
ing the first quarter of 1948, production 
was valued at 220,000,000 zlotys. (Off. 
cial rate: 100 zlotys to the United States 
dollar; commercial rate: 400 zlotys to the 
United States dollar.) 

There are 140 pharmaceutical plants 
in the private sector in Poland, and the 
value of their production amounts to 
more than 1,000,000,000 zlotys. How- 
ever, their activities are not coordinated 
with those of the nationalized sector and, 
as a result, certain articles are produced 
in too great quantity, whereas there js 
a shortage of others 


OPENING OF RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD 


The Colonial Office reports opening of 
the Colonial Microbiological Research 
Institute at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, “the Insti- 
tute will provide a center for funda- 
mental microbiological research in the 
tropics and will assist agricultural and 
other industries to improve their prod- 
ucts. It also will provide postgraduate 
training in microbiology.’ 


VALONIA AND LICORICE EXPporTS, TURKEY 


Exports of valonia from Turkey dur- 
ing 1947 were valued at 3,650,000 liras, 
compared with 4,083,000 liras in the pre- 
ceding year. Licorice exports in 1947 had 
a value of 6,305,000 liras against 5,887,- 
000 in 1946. ‘One Turkish lira -US$0.357 
since September 1946.) 


Motion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


MOTION-FICTURE RELEASES IN ARGENTINA 


Full-length pictures released in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, during the first 6 
months of 1948 numbered 238, according 
to a periodical devoted to the motion- 
picture industry. The United States sup- 
plied 126; Argentina, 22; Mexico, 28; 
Italy, 26; Great Britain, 15; France and 
Spain, 8 each; Chile, 2; Sweden, Uruguay, 
and Cuba, 1 each. During the first 6 
months of 1948, there was a slight de- 
crease in the total number of releases as 
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Sao Paulo Oilseed Crops Bigger; Brazilians See Possible 


ERP Sales 


Sao Paulo State is expected to produce about 79,000 tons of castor-oil 
seeds from this year’s crop, according to an estimate made by Folha da 
Manha. newspaper of Sao Paulo City. The state of Sao Paulo is Brazil’s 
main castor-oil source, 

The 1948 crop will be approximately 29,000 tons larger than last year’s, 
but will be 16,000 tons less than the record crop of 95,000 tons produced in 
1943, says the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. Castor-seed output 
dropped rapidly after 1943. down to 30.000 tons in 1946. 

Exports from Sao Paulo State through the port of Santos te nded to follow 
closely the trend of castor crops. pnae level was reached in 1946, when 
only 9.625 tons of seeds were shipped abroad and about 3,000 tons of oil. 
Last year exports went up to 46.774 tons of seed and 5,039 of oil, with some 
of the 1946 crop included in the totals. 

Sao Paulo’s hope for more economic exploitation of its castor-seed crop 
lies in more local processing and shipment of oil instead of seeds. But as the 
biggest foreign market is the United States, where many pure thasers prefer to 
do their own processing, the outlook was not conside red imme ‘diately favor- 


able. 


the prece ding year. 


reckoned at 6.457 tons for sesame 
valuable for oil. 


159.000 tons above last year’s crop. 





Sao Paulo also expects a considerable increase in other oil crops this year. 
Folha da Manha reported that the area sown to oilseed crops for 1947-48 
amounted to 125,321 alqueires, an increase of about 85,675 alqueires over 
A Sao Paulo alqueire is about 6 acres. 

The figures, based on an Agriculture Department estimate, indicated that 
the peanut crop, some of white h will be allocated for Marshall plan pur- 
chases. will amount to about 197.510 metric tons. 

Apart from castor-seeds, the two other main oil-bearing seed crops were 
and 1.415 tons for soybeans, likewise 


The total oil-seed crop for 1948 was figured at 284,475 tons, compared 
with last year’s total crop of 92.595 tons. 
significant in the case of peanuts, which are expected to amount to more than 


Not included in these figures of oil-bearing seeds was Sao Paulo’s produe- 
tion of cottonseed oil and cake, which is also being purchased to some extent 
for European consumption under the Marshall plan. 


This was an increase especially 








compared with the like period of 1947. 
Italian, Spanish, and Mexican films in- 
creased and United States, British, and 
French films decreased. No Soviet films 
were released, but 7 were released in the 
period January—June 1947. 


IMPORT AND EXCHANGE REGULATIONS IN 
TURKEY 


Imported motion pictures, unlike other 
commercial imports, are not subject to 
import-licensing requirements in Tur- 
key, but a foreign-exchange permit must 
be obtained from the exchange-control 
authorities before payment can be ef- 
fected. This permit can be obtained only 
after the motion picture has been ap- 
proved by a Turkish Censorship Board. 
Following such approval the exchange 
permit is obtainable against presenta- 
tion of the customs clearance receipt 
and usual shipping documents. 

Rumors have circulated that the dollar 
shortage in Turkey might result in re- 
Strictions on the amount of dollars per- 
mitted for the importation of motion 
pictures, and importers have from time 
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to time expressed the fear that films 
would be made subject to import licens- 
ing with a view toward reducing dollar 
expenditures. To date, however, accord- 
ing to film importers and distributors, 
no difficulty has been encountered in 
obtaining dollars to pay for imported 
motion pictures. 

Customs duties on imported motion 
pictures of United States origin are 9.14 
Turkish pounds per kilogram. In addi- 
tion, miscellaneous taxes amounting to 
about 15 percent of customs duty are 
also levied. Motion pictures are also 
subject to another tax known as the 
transaction tax, which is assessed on 
most types of processed and _ semi- 
processed goods imported into Turkey at 
a rate of 18 percent of landed cost (de- 
fined to include customs duties and the 
miscellaneous taxes referred to above). 
Up to March 3, 1948, only the motion- 
picture film involved in imported copies 
of pictures was subject to this tax, and 
the royalties or their equivalent were 
not included in calculating the basis of 
the tax. Since that date, however, the 


Turkish fiscal authorities have insisted 
upon considering the royalty as repre- 
senting payment for part of the process- 
ing cost of the motion picture, and film 
importers have been obliged to pay the 
18 percent transaction tax on the royalty 
as well as the cost of the film used in 
the imported copy. Importers have ob- 
jected to this decision and are attempt- 
ing to obtain a ruling from the Turkish 
courts to the effect that the royalty value 
of motion pictures is not taxable under 
the transaction tax law. 


First CoLor Firm BEING PRODUCED IN 
POLAND 


The first Polish color cartoon, a short 
humorous film entitled “Oberek Dance,” 
is being filmed in the Czechoslovak lab- 
oratory in the Barrandov studios, Prague, 
according to the Polish press. Two films 
destined for the Recovered Territories’ 
Exhibition at Wroclaw are being finished 
in the Cartoon Film Studio at Lodz: “The 
Odra River in Poland—Peace in Europe” 
and a second film entitled “Migratory 
Movement in the Recovered Territories.” 
The film studio in Lodz recently finished 
a short picture based on La Fontaine's 
fable, “The Fox and the Stork.” 

The following films are now being 
made: A full-length film showing the 
customs and the economic and social con- 
ditions in the Nineteenth Century in the 
Podhale foothill region; “Harvest of the 
Great Reform,” a film showing peasant 
high schools in palaces, residual holdings 
of former big landed estates: “Warsaw, 
Your Capital,” a film on the problems 
pertaining to Warsaw’s rehabilitation; 
and “Dar Pomorza,” a report on a trip 
of the Polish school ship bearing that 
name. 


= 
Oils and Fats 

ESTABLISHMENT OF FACTORY FOR PRODUC- 
TION OF VEGETABLE SHORTENING, ECUADOR 


A firm in Guayaquil, Ecuador, which 
has been in operation for several years 
manufacturing candles and extracting 
vegetable oils for sale to its affiliated soap 
factory, has recently planned to produce 
vegetable shortening. 

The present capitalization of the com- 
pany of 1,000,000 sucres (13.50 sucres =$1 
United States currency) will soon be in- 
creased to about 3,000,000 sucres. A fac- 
tory site at the southern end of Guaya- 
quil city has been purchased, and work on 
the buildings is about 80 percent com- 
pleted. All machinery has been ordered 
from the United States, and about 76 per- 
cent of it had arrived by the first week 
in July. The owner estimates that the 
entire installation will represent an ex- 
penditure in excess of 2,000,000 sucres. 

Raw materials (oils) to be processed in 
the plant will be derived from palm ker- 
nels, cottonseed, Kapok seed, and im- 
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ported copra if the domestic supply is 
insufficient. The plant will have its own 
pressing equipment but will rely to some 
extent upon other producers for some 
portions of the necessary oils. The vari- 
ous raw materials mentioned are pro- 
duced principally in the coastal Provinces 
of Manabi and to a less extent in El 
Oro. One of the big problems of the 
company will be to organize the collection 
of the various seeds so as to assure a 
steady and sufficient supply to the new 
factory. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PRODUCTION 


Czechoslovakia’s production of paints 
and pigments in the first 4 months of 
1948 totaled 9,590 metric tons, according 
to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. This 
figure is 3 percent more than the planned 
output for that period. 


TURKEY'S IMPORTS 


Turkey’s imports of paint in 1947 were 
valued at T£16,952,000, compared with 
T£7,419,000 in 1946. (In the period Jan- 
uary—August 1946, T£l averaged 
US$0.764; in September 1946, a new rate 
of US$0.356 was established.) 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woopb-PULP AND PAPER EXPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Austrian exports of wood pulp, for 
making paper, were valued at $1,340,100 
during 1947, of which pulp valued at 
$222,100 went to the United States. Pulp 
exports to the United States represented 
5 percent, by value, of Austrian exports 
of all commodities to the United States. 

Paper exports to all countries were 
valued at $7,379,700 during 1947, of which 
the United States accounted for $251,- 
600. Compared with the value of total 
exports to the United States, the value 
of paper exports represented 5.7 percent. 


PuLP, PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of the paper industry in 
Czechoslovakia during the first 4 months 
of 1948, with the percentage of planned 
production during the period in paren- 
theses, was as follows (in metric tons): 
Chemical pulp, 82,987 (101 percent); 
paper, 91,512 (113.4 percent) ; and paper- 
board, 25,834 (113.8 percent). 

Production of chemical pulp from 
hardwoods will be undertaken for the 
first time in Czechoslovakia by a new 
sawmill to be established at Vranov 
(eastern Slovakia). If successful, the 
additional pulp output will benefit the 
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pulp and paper industry which is suffer- 
ing from a severe shortage of pine and 
fir—woods generally used for the manu- 
facture of wood pulp. 


PAPER PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


The Mexican paper industry operated 
at maximum capacity during 1947, work- 
ing three 8-hour shifts daily and pro- 
ducing 105,728 metric tons of paper and 
paperboard. This was a considerable in- 
crease over the 1946 production of 95,443 
tons. The 1948 output is estimated 
136,383 tons. 


NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION DECREASED, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Consumption of newsprint in Czecho- 
slovakia is being reduced in order to 
make additional quantities available for 
export, according to a June report of the 
Czech Ministry of Foreign Trade. The 
size of the Czechoslovak daily papers is 
being reduced from 48 to 38 pages per 
week. The Sunday papers may have a 
maximum of 12 pages, whereas the week- 
day editions will consist of two 4-page 
editions and ¢hree 6-page_ editions. 
Czechoslovak dailies do not appear on 
Mondays, except for two independent 
Monday papers appearing on that day 
only. 


STOcKS OF PULPWOOD, Woop PULP, AND 
NEWSPRINT, U. K. 


Pulpwood stocks in the United King- 
dom totaled 146,600 long tons in Feb- 
ruary 1948, compared with 124,400 tons 
in August 1947. However, stocks of wood 
pulp for making paper and stocks of 
newsprint were considerably less in Feb- 
ruary 1948 than they were in August 
1947, amounting to 115,400 tons (174.600 
tons in August 1947) and 111,600 tons 
(152,600 tons in August 1947), respec- 
tively. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CANADIAN RUBBER STATISTICS 


Imports of natural rubber into Canada 
in the first 5 months of 1948 totaled 
16,885 long tons, including 610 tons of 
latex; consumption amounted to 17,836 
tons, including 386 tons of latex. Ex- 
ports of crude rubber (foreign produce) 
amounted to 30 tons. 

Production of synthetic rubber in the 
same period amounted to 17,030 tons, 
consisting of 14,139 tons of buna-S, 2,873 
tons of butyl, and 18 tons of other syn- 
thetics. Consumption of synthetic rub- 
ber totaled 9,217 tons, consisting of 7,483 
tons of buna-S, 1,316 tons of butyl, 371 
tons of neoprene, and 47 tons of other 
synthetics. Exports of crude rubber 
(Canadian production) amounted to 
6,676 tons; presumably they were syn- 





thetic rubber. Total imports of syn- 
thetic rubber were 513 tons. 

Domestic production of reclaim during 
the period amounted to 1,959 tons, im. 
ports 4,966 tons, and consumption 6,106 
tons. 

Of total new-rubber consumption dur. 
ing the 5-month period, consumption of 
natural rubber constituted 65.9 percent, 
buna-S 27.6 percent, butyl 4.9 percent, 
neoprene 1.4 percent, and other syn. 
thetics 0.2 percent. For the month of 
May alone, the percentages, in the same 
order, were: 67.7, 26.9, 3.5, 1.7, and 0.2. 


Canadian Rubber Statistics—January- 
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CosTa RIcCA’s RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Costa Rica has more than 3,000 acres 
inrubber plantings. The largest planta- 
tion ‘having 2,392 acres, of which 400 
acres are classified as ‘“‘mature"’) pro- 
duced 34,561 pounds of rubber in 1947. A 
maximum yield is not expected to be at- 
tained until 1955. The entire output of 
this plantation was sold to a domestic 
manufacturer of rubber articles. After 
the Rubber Development Corporation 
ceased its price support, at the expira- 
tion of its contract on June 30, 1947, the 
price of No. 1 ribbed smoked _ sheet 
dropped from $0.48 per pound to $0.19, 
but in December the price had risen to 
$0.25! per pound. 

The climate has proved too dry to allow 
the trees on the 500-acre plantation at 
Parrita to attain normal growth. 
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The United States Department of Agrt- 
ure Cooperative Rubber Plant Field 
Station has 29 acres of permanent plant- 
ing tests and 7 acres of nurseries at Tur- 
rialba and 135 acres of permanent plant- 
ing and 15 acres of nurseries at Los Dia- 


cult 


mantes. 
Wild-rubber production dropped de- 


cidedly in 1947. Exports for the year 
totaled only 6,639 gross kilograms (the 
gross kilogram includes weight of con- 
tainers) valued at $3,476, compared with 
974,248 gross kilograms valued at $198,- 
457 in 1945, and 386,835 kilograms valued 
at $207,574 in 1943, the year of highest 
production. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Rubber production in French Indo- 
china amounted to 2,975 long tons in 
April. Estimated output for May was 
3.437 tons, bringing the total for the first 
5 months of the year to 13,071 tons, com- 
pared with 10,408 tons in the like period 
of 1947. Shortage of manpower con- 
tinues to hamper estate output, and secu- 
rity conditions show no sign of improve- 
ment. Production is at a fraction of its 
potential. 

Local consumption of rubber was re- 
ported at 222 tons in May, compared with 
228 in April. For the 5-month period 
consumption amounted to 762 tons. 

According to figures published by the 
Statistical Office of the Customs, May 
rubber exports amounted to 2,543 long 
tons, making the total for the first 5 
months of the year 13,821 tons. Data 
compiled from bills of lading of ships 
leaving Saigon indicated May exports 
of 2,042 tons, and June exports of 3,377 
tons, the latter the highest figure of the 
year. For the half year, the Saigon fig- 
ures total 15,868 tons, of which 12,118 
tons were shipped to France, 2,076 tons 
to the United States, 1,138 to Hong Kong, 
501 to Singapore, 27 to Madagascar, and 
8 to North Africa. Included in the fig- 
ures was latex amounting to 120 tons 
which was shipped to France. In addi- 
tion, 932 tons of fire-damaged rubber 
were shipped to Hong Kong in June. 

The rubber warehouse destroyed by 
fire on July 7, 1948, contained 748 long 
tons of rubber. Of this quantity, 344 tons 
were lost, 246 tons were badly damaged, 
and the remainder was adversely affected 
by heat and moisture. 


TiRE Factory IN NEw ZEALAND OPENED 


A new rubber plant has been opened 
at Christchurch, New Zealand, and the 
first automobile tire was produced early 
in June. Construction of the factory be- 
gan in October 1946. Capacity output is 
500 tires daily. Under full operations the 
Plant will employ 240 workers. Two 
other tire factories, one near Wellington 
and one in Auckland, are still under 
construction. 
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RvuBBER STATISTICS, U. K. 


New-rubber consumption in the 
United Kingdom totaled 99,979 long tons 
in the first 6 months of 1948, compared 
with 70,542 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Since highest consump- 
tion for a calendar year was 156,549 tons 
in 1941, a figure almost equaled by the 
156,399 tons reported in 1947, a new rec- 
ord evidently will be set this year. 

Of total consumption in the first half 
of 1948, 98,615 tons, including 5,177 tons 
of latex, was natural rubber. The re- 
maining 1,364 tons consisted of 371 tons 
of Buna-S, 773 tons of neoprene, 79 tons 
of butyl, and 141 tons of N-type. Re- 
claim consumption amounted to 12,727 
tons. 

Consumption of natural rubber 
amounted to 49,838 tons in the first 
quarter of 1948, and 48,777 tons in the 
second quarter. Consumption of Buna-S 
declined from 209 tons to 162 tons, and 
butyl from 49 to 30 tons, Consumption 
of neoprene, however, increased from 
375 tons to 398 tons, and N-type from 
66 to 75 tons. Reclaim declined from 
6,517 to 6,210 tons. 

Imports of natural rubber in the half 
year totaled 112,667 tons, and reports 
amounted to 10,103 tons. Total imports 
of synthetic rubber during the period 
amounted to 1,258 tons. The break- 
down for June is not yet available, but 
in the first 5 months of the year 47 tons 
of Buna-S, 948 tons of neoprene, and 146 
tons of N-type were imported. 

Reclaim production in the period was 
12,837 tons—110 tons more than esti- 
mated consumption. In the first 5 
months of the year 841 tons of reclaim 
were exported. 

Stocks at the end of June were, in 
long tons, as follows: Natural 135,772 
(including 2.479 tons of latex), Buna-S 
676, neoprene 638, butyl 542, N-type 248, 
and reclaim 3,957. At the end of De- 
cember 1947, stocks, in the same order, 
(in long tons) were: 127,160 (1,537), 
997, 203, 622, 203, and 4,334. Government 
stocks of natural rubber declined 2,633 
tons during the half year, whereas manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ stocks increased 
by 11,245 tons. 


Shipbuilding 


VESSELS CONSTRUCTED IN NETHERLANDS FOR 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The recent launching at Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, of a new ocean-going vessel, 
the Drvar, which is destined for Yugo- 
slavia, is reported in the foreign press. 
Construction was started in 1943 for the 
German Navy; the vessel was purchased 
at auction in Brussels and was taken from 
Bremerhaven to the Dutch shipyards at 
Rotterdam where its construction was 
continued according to specifications of 
the Yugoslav Government. 


The vessel is one of six under construc- 
tion in Holland for Yugoslavia. Two ves- 
sels being built at Amsterdam will carry 
9,000 tons each; they will be powered by 
two-stroke Diesel engines capable of de- 
veloping a speed of 16 kilometers an hour 
under full load. The remaining three 
vessels, under construction at Mardinx- 
veld, are rated at 3,900 tons each; they 
will be powered by Diesel engines. 


ENLARGING CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FLEET ON THE 
ODRA 


The Czechoslovakian fleet on the Odra 
is to be increased within the next few 
months by the arrival of 30 new barges 
capable of carrying 700 tons apiece. The 
barges were constructed in Holland. 

Additional Czechoslovakian barges are 
to be transferred from the Elbe. 


NORWAY-CONSTRUCTED SHIPS FOR 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Two passenger and freight vessels un- 
der construction in Norway for Yugo- 
slavia are to be delivered, one by the end 
of 1948 and the other, during 1949. Each 
of the vessels is powered by a Diesel en- 
gine capable of developing a speed of 14 
kilometers an hour and has a capacity of 
4,000 tons. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF OIL OF SWEET ORANGE, 
FRENCH GUINEA 


In 1947, exports of oil of sweet orange 
from French Guinea, the only produc- 
ing colony in French West Africa, totaled 
159 metric tons. France accounted for 
146 tons, and England received the re- 
mainder. No figures are available in 
French Guinea on reexports from France 
to the United States. Exporters are now 
free to choose their markets. 

In 1946, total exports of sweet-orange 
oil from French Guinea amounted to 94 
tons, of which France received 90 tons 
and England 4 tons. 

Nearly all of French Guinea’s output 
of oil of sweet orange, obtained by primi- 
tive hand methods, is exported. Present 
production is below normal and is not 
expected to reach prewar levels for some 
time. Average annual prewar exports 
were about 240 tons, but this figure has 
not been reached since 1942. 


EXPORTS OF OILS AND ESSENCES FROM 
FRENCH UNION TO ITALY 


The authorized list of exports from the 
French Union to Italy, according to a 
commercial agreement which is to ex- 
pire April 1, 1949, includes essential oils 
and essences (excluding oils and essences 
of citrus fruits) to the value of 80,000,000 
metropolitan francs. Provision is also 
made for exports of 100 tons of medicinal 
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plants from the French Union to Italy. 
(One metropolitan franc at official 
rate=US$0.0047.) 


GREEK TRADE IN TOILET PREPARATIONS AND 
Soap 


Greek imports of toilet preparations 
and soap in March 1948 amounted to 4 
metric tons, valued at 35,471,000 drach- 
mas, aS compared with the February 
quantity of 5 metric tons and a value of 
30,045,000 drachmas. There were no ex- 
ports in March, but in February ship- 
ments amounted to 2 metric tons with a 
value of 46,727,000 drachmas. 


WASHING-POWDER AND TOILET-SOAP 
PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Indonesian production of washing 
powder in January and February 1948 
amounted to 2,168 and 2,698 metric tons, 
respectively. The combined figures 
gained but 1 percent over the aggregate 
output in November and December 1947, 
when 2,349 and 2,457 metric tons, re- 
spectively, were produced. 

Toilet-soap production in January and 
February 1948 was reported at 188 and 
200 metric tons, respectively. The 
2-month total was 15 percent less than 
the combined November and December 
1947 output of 238 and 215 metric tons, 
respectively. 


PALM-OIL PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


INDIES 
The palm-oil industry in Sumatra, 
Netherlands Indies, has demonstrated 


a remarkable recovery which can be at- 
tributed largely to the strenuous efforts 
made toward rehabilitation. Consider- 
able damage was done to the factories, 
particularly the power stations, during 
Japanese occupation. Only a few fac- 
tories were undamaged, but with two ex- 
ceptions all of them are again operating. 
These are sufficient to take care of pres- 
ent production. 

It is estimated that production of palm 
oil in 1948 will reach 54,000 metric tons 
and that it will increase to at least 100,- 
000 tons in 1949 and 132,000 tons in 1950. 

Exports of palm oil during the calen- 
dar year 1947 were reported officially at 
1,568 metric tons, all of which went to the 
Netherlands. In addition, clandestine 
shipments from Sumatra to Malaya, as 
shown in Malayan import statistics, 
amounted to 2,006 long tons. 

Exports from Sumatra to the Nether- 
lands, representing total shipments from 
Indonesia, in the first 6 months of 1948, 
amounted to 8,347 metric tons. 

If sufficient funds become available for 
further rehabilitation of existing planta- 
tion equipment and processing plants, 
it may be possible to step up production 
to 200,000 tons in 1949 and 240,000 tons 
in 1950. The foreign-credit require- 
ments for this industry for the next 2 
years are estimated at about $8,300,000. 
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INCREASED PLANTINGS OF CITRONELLA UN- 
DER CONSIDERATION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Citronella plantings in west Java have 
seriously deteriorated and do not exceed 
1,000 hectares, as compared with 7,000 
hectares in prewar years. Current acre- 
age consists of old and neglected crops. 
Some of the small factories are being 
overhauled and a significant extension 
of the area planted to citronella is under 
construction. 

The Netherlands Indies export duty on 
citronella oil was reduced on May 25, 
1948, from 20 to 3 percent. This reduc- 
tion was instituted to stimulate exports 
of this commodity by bringing prices 
nearer to world-market quotations. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEW MILLS IN ARGENTINA 


Seven new textile mills are to be estab- 
lished in Argentina, according to the Na- 
tional Commisgion for the Establishment 
of Industries. One will be engaged in 
the manufacture of canvas and sailcloth, 
and another is expected to process 5,000 
kilograms of natural silk per year. 
These firms are being moved to Argen- 
tina from other but no definite 
statement has made as to their 
origin. 


areas, 
been 


CHILE’S TRADE 


In the first 4 months of this year, with 
comparable 1947 figures in parentheses, 
Chile exported 242 metric tons of wool 
(950) and 1,193 tons of hemp fiber and 
products (1,181). It imported 184 tons of 
wool (157) and 4,514 tons of raw cotton 
(3,080). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN URUGUAY’S INDUSTRY 
AND Export TRADE 


The Uruguayan textile industry ex- 
perienced such an unprecedented devel- 
opment during the past 10 years that its 
production at present is more than suf- 
ficient to meet domestic demand. It is 
also in a position to produce large 
amounts for export if markets are found. 

Most of Uruguay’s foreign markets 
were obtained during the war years when 
larger producing centers were unable to 
supply the demand. Exports decreased 
when the war ended, principally because 
the large suppliers reentered the market. 
In the first quarter of 1948 only 1,844 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
of woolen fabrics were exported, whereas 
exports for the entire year 1947 
amounted to 102,976 kilograms, and for 
1946, 573,837 kilograms. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND 
Comoro ISLANDS 


In the first 4 months of this year 
Madagascar exported 402 metric tons of 





raffia fiber, 714 tons of sisal, 3 tons of 
other fibers, and 185,977 straw and aloe. 
hats. Imports included 16 tons of 
threads and yarns, 260 tons of empty jute 
bags, 1,497 tons of cotton cloth, 40 tons 
of woolen cloth, 18 tons of silk and rayon 
cloth, 88 tons of clothing, and 4 tons of 
other textiles. 

The Comoro Islands imported 9 tops 
of cotton cloth, 1.5 tons of clothing, ang 
1 ton of other textiles. 


Cotton and Products 
CONSUMPTION AND IMPoRTS, CANADA 


Consumption of cotton by Canadian 


mills totaled 31,603 bales of 500 pounds | 
each during June 1948 as compared with | 


32,224 bales in May 1948 and 27,803 bales 
in June 1947, according to a Canadian 
trade magazine. From January to June 


1948, consumption amounted to 194279 | 


bales as compared with 191,417 bales for 
the like period of 1947. 

Imports of cotton piece goods declined 
during the January-May period of 1948 
as did imports of cotton yarns and raw 
cotton. Figures for these items in Janu- 
ary-May 1948 ‘with 1947 totals in paren- 


theses) were as follows: Cotton piece 
goods, 14,017,685 (38,315,913) pounds: 
cotton yarns, 4,376,185 (8,092,805) 
pounds; and raw cotton, 86,192.696 


(89,370,644) pounds. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND EXPoRTs, 
EGYPT 


Consumption of cotton in Egypt during 
the first 9 months of the 1947-48 season 
(‘September 1947 to May 1948) amounted 
to 826.929 cantars. ‘(One cantar =99.05 
pounds.) This was about 82,000 cantars 
less than the 908,722 cantars used during 
the comparable period of 1946-47. On 
June 30, 1948, the total stocks on hand 
were 4,581,000 cantars as compared with 
7,158,579 cantars on July 2, 1947. 

Exports from September 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948, totaled 6,586,535 cantars, 
of which the United Kingdom received 
1,658,467 cantars and France, 1,057,138 
cantars. Exports to India, China, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the United States dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the 1947-48 
season were less than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946-47. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Cotton from Mexico’s 1948 crop was 
just beginning to move to market in June 
from the Matamoros area. The estimate 
of the total Mexican crop has been re- 
vised downward from earlier appraisals 
and is now placed at about 570,000 bales. 
However, it is still larger than the 1947 
production of 490,000 bales. 

On the basis of the estimated 1948 crop 
and an estimated domestic consumption 
of 280,000 bales, 60,000 bales would have 
to be held in reserve in case of a possible 
increase in domestic demand, according 
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to the Minister of National Economy. 
Therefore, only 230,000 bales or less 
could be exported. 

The exportation of 10,000,000 meters of 
surplus sheeting has been authorized on 
condition that the necessities of the do- 
mestic market are fully satisfied and 
that prices do not rise. 


Silk and Products 
MARKETING OF SILKWORM EGGS 


Of the 4,399 ounces of silkworm eggs 
available in Cyprus for this season, 
about 4.010 ounces have been disposed of 
for rearing, compared with 4,640 ounces 
in 1947. Exports amounted to 47 ounces, 
leaving 342 ounces unsold. The new crop 
of cocoons appeared on the market about 
10 days later than in the preceding year. 
The prices offered for the new crop of 
cocoons remain the same as last season— 
US$0.80 to US$1.01 per oke. ‘(One oke 
245 pounds. ) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
Rayon YARN AND FABRIC IMPORTS, CANADA 


Rayon-yarn imports into Canada for 
the 5 months ended May 1948 (with fig- 
ures for the like period of 1947 in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Acetate, single, 
861.638 pounds (816,194); viscose and 
others, single, 1,436,122 pounds (1,122,- 
999): acetate, thrown, 18,473 pounds 
(11,414); viscose and others, thrown, 
254.915 pounds (493,950). Total imports 
of rayon filament yarns during the first 
5 months of 1948 were 2,571,148 pounds as 
compared with 2,444,557 pounds in the 
like period of 1947, according to a Cana- 
dian trade periodical. 

In the first 5 months of 1948, 1,896,011 
yards of rayon fabrics were exported as 
compared with 2,616,854 yards in the 
corresponding period of 1947. May ex- 
ports amounted to 390,668 yards which 
was just about the average monthly fig- 
ure for the January—May 1948 period. 


Wool and Products 


EXPORTS OF BLACKFACE WOOL FROM SCOT- 
LAND, U. K., TO U:S. 


Shipments of blackface wool from 
Scotland to the United States during May 
1948 totaled 66,280 pounds compared with 
9,936 pounds shipped in the preceding 
month. This is the first shipment of any 
importance to the United States in a 
number of years. Exports during the re- 
mainder of 1948 will depend largely upon 
whether prices fall when the new 1948 
clip comes into the market and whether 
the necessary supplies will be available 
then. 

IMPORTS INTO CANADA 

Canadian imports of worsted tops and 
noils increased sharply during the first 5 
months of 1948 from those of the like 
period of 1947, whereas raw-wool and 
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woolen-yarn imports declined, according 
to a foreign-trade periodical. Imports 
for the January—May 1948 period (with 
figures for the like period of 1947 in 
parentheses) were as follows: Worsted 
tops, 7,414,993 (4,241,685) pounds; raw 
wool, 17,687,636 (20,762,083) pounds; 
woolen yarns, 1,682,574 (2,141035) 
pounds; and noils, 270,071 (132,668) 
pounds. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


SISAL PRODUCTION AND Exports, BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


Production of British East African sisal 
in 1947 amounted to 133,835 long tons 
compared with 150,000 tons predicted for 
1948. During the first quarter of 1948, 
29,583 tons were produced in Tanganyika 
and 7,579 tons in Kenya and Uganda. 

Exports in 1947 amounted to 117,549 
tons, of which the United Kingdom took 
75,569 tons and Australia, 25,749 tons. 
During the first quarter of 1948, 7,169 
tons were exported from Kenya and 
Uganda only, figures for Tanganyika not. 
being available. 


HaRD Ropz FIBER PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


At the beginning of 1948 it was found 
that although about 70 percent of the 
prewar area in Netherlands Indies used 
for the production of hard rope fibers 
was under government control, the actual 
acreage planted to hard fibers in the 
reoccupied areas had been reduced from 
26,000 to slightly more than 3,000 hec- 
tares. Of the 2,100 hectares planted on 
the east coast of Sumatra, some 600 are 
planted to sisal and 1,500 hectares to 
abaca. 

All three factories on the five estates 
are in running condition, but at pres- 
ent only one is operating; it is producing 
500 tons of sisal a month. In Java, only 
1,100 hectares of sisal on an estate in the 
Batavia Residency remain of the 7,000 
hectares of hard-fiber lands which were 
returned to Netherlands control. The 
estate was in an abandoned state, al- 
though the factory was in running condi- 
tion. Rehabilitation work is progressing, 
and it is hoped to have an additional 900 
hectares of sisal planted in the current 
year. 

Estimated production of all hard fibers 
in 1948 for all of Indonesia under Neth- 
erlands control amounts to 8,000 metric 
tons. In order to attain the goal of 50,- 
000 tons in 1952, foreign credits up to 
$2,500,000 will be required for the re- 
habilitation of the estates, official sources 
state. 

Exports of hard fibers for the first 4 
months of 1948 totaled 2,124 tons. 


PAKISTAN’S JUTE ACREAGE AND YIELD 


The final 1947-48 estimate of jute in 
Pakistan is 2,059,000 acres including 


28,000 acres estimated to have been sown 
in the district of Sylhet where the Jute 
Regulation Act is not in operation, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Food, Agri- 
culture and Health. Compared with the 
preceding year’s final forecast of 1,373,- 
000 acres for the same areas, then in un- 
divided India, this shows an increase of 
50 percent. The total 1947-48 crop is 
estimated to be up 65.7 percent over 
1946-47, or 6,842,000 bales of 400 pounds 
each, as compared with 4,128,000 bales 
reported in the final forecast by the Gov- 
ernment of India last year. 


FHILIPPINE OUTPUT OF BUNTAL FIBER 


The estimated prewar output of buntal 
fiber in the Republic of the Philippines 
amounted to about 700,000 kilograms 
yearly. Present production has been 
estimated at about 240,000 kilograms a 
year, and, with a good foreign demand, 
it may reach 1,200,000 kilograms. This 
fiber is used mainly in the making of 
hats. Although most of the fiber used 
domestically is made up of coarse grades, 
fine and medium grades and some of the 
waste or tow would be available for ex- 
port. 


Wearing Apparel 
EXPORTS OF HOSIERY, CANADA 


Canadian exports of full-fashioned 
hosiery declined sharply in the first 5 
months of 1948, when 91,345 dozen pairs 
were exported as compared with 113,204 
dozen pairs in the like period of 1947, 
according to a Canadian trade magazine. 
These shipments went to 45 different 
countries in the January—May period of 
1947 and to only 26 countries in the like 
period of 1948, when South Africa was 
the largest importer. 


AUTHORIZATION TO IMPORT HEADWARE 
GRANTED, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Authorization has been given by the 
Government to import into Ireland 
(Eire) 80,000 hats, caps, shapes, and 
hoods for women and girls, between July 
1, 1948, and December 31, 1948, which is 
designated as the twenty-third quota 
period. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIA AS MARKET FOR FLUE-CURED 
Tosacco 


Australia may soon increase its pur- 
chases of flue-cured leaf in India, ac- 
cording to a press report in Madras. 
The report states that negotiations for 
a reciprocal trade agreement between 
the two countries are to be undertaken 
for the purpose of providing a market 
for large quantities of India leaf in 
Australia. 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Italian Rail Traffic 
Shows Steady Increase 


Freight and passenger rail traffic in 
Italy has continued to show a relatively 
steady increase since the end of World 
War II. In 1947 approximately 38,000,- 
000 metric tons of freight were trans- 
ported. This was about 70 percent of 
the prewar figure; however, freight traf- 
fic measured on a ton-kilometer basis 
compared much more favorably with 
prewar rail traffic. Passenger traffic 
increased at a much greater rate than 
that of freight. Italian State Railways 
transported approximately twice as 
many passengers in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1947, as were transported in the 
fiscal year 1938-39. 

Reconstruction of damage to rail lines 
and railway facilities continued through- 
out 1947, but much less progress was 
made than in 1946. The Ministry of 
Transport, nevertheless, reestablished, 
rehabilitated, or placed in operation on 
Italian State Railways 1,800 kilometers 
of double-track lines, 1,260 kilometers of 
high-tension new electric lines, 2,400 
kilometers of direct-contact lines, and 
2,469 shops of various types. In addi- 
tion, 239 bridges were rebuilt and 56 tun- 
nels reopened. Progress also was made 
in the installation of fixed mechanical 
devices and signalling equipment. 

Although it has een noted that in gen- 
eral much greater progress in reconstruc- 
tion of fixed railroad facilities was made 
in 1946 than in 1947, most of the damage 
caused during the war has been repaired. 
Reconstruction of raliway bridges is the 
major remaining work to be done. 

The importance of repair and con- 
struction work during 1947 is illustrated 
by the fact that 40,000,000,000 lire were 
expended on a single category—rolling 
stock for Italian State Railways. Of this 
amount 14,000,000,000 lire were expended 
for ordinary repairs and approximately 
26,000,000,000 for repairs and construc- 
tion required by war damage. 

The increase in rolling stock and prime 
movers in 1947 was relatively large. Dur- 
ing the year, the following units were 
placed in operation: 170 electric locomo- 
tives, 177 steam locomotives, 90 electric 
rail coaches, 33 electric switching en- 
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gines, 1,018 passenger, baggage, and mail 
cars, and 12,000 freight cars. Of the 
freight cars made available for service on 
Italian State Railways, 6,114, or more 
than one-half, were new cars. The pro- 
duction (consignment) of new cars ap- 
pears to have made relatively steady 
progress, increasing from 252 in January 
to a peak of 812 in November. At the end 
of 1947 approximately 100,000 usable 
freight cars were available. This repre- 
sented an increase of 13.5 percent in roll- 
ing stock as campared with the situation 
at the end of 1946. 

Locomotives in service increased from 
2,253 to 2,430 during 1947, and the condi- 
tion of the locomotive equipment im- 
proved during the period to an even 
greater extent than indicated merely by 
the numerical increase. The daily op- 





Foreign Tourists 


May Buy 
Netherlands Rationed Prod- 
ucts at Their Hotels 


\ new system has been set up to 
permit foreign tourists in the 
Netherlands to buy rationed Neth- 
erlands products at their hotels. 
according to a report 
from the American Embassy at 
The Hague. 

Approximately 80 of the large 
hotels have been licensed by the 
Netherlands Bank to sell for for- 
eign currency such products as 
cheese, confectionery, cigars, liq- 


rece ly ed 


uor, and soap. which cannot ordi- 
narily be obtained through regular 
stores because of rationing. short 
supply, or the necessity of having 
an export license to take the prod- 
ucts out of the Netherlands. Tour- 
ists are permitted to export in un- 
limited quantities the goods thus 
purchased provided export stamps. 
affixed by the manufacturer, are 
undamaged. The stamps act as ex- 
port licenses. 

This arrangement is considered 
to be experimental and is subject 
to cancellation or extension pend- 
ing review. 














eration per locomotive during the year 
increased from 80.9 kilometers to 1004 
kilometers. Daily operation per loco. 
motive before the war averaged approxj- 
mately 112.6 kilometers. The total daily 
operation of all locomotives in service in. 
creased from 171,000 kilometers in 194 
to 220,700 kilometers in 1947, or 29 per. 
cent. Improvement in the utilization of 
locomotives and rolling stock was con- 
siderably facilitated by placing newly 
electrified lines in service and by reopen- 
ing a number of double-track lines, 


Rural Electrification 
Progresses in Ireland 


Of 29 areas averaging about 25 square 
miles selected for priority installations 
under Ireland’s rural electrification 
scheme, construction work has _ been 
completed in 9 areas and is in progress 
in another 17. Preliminary surveys are 
being made in the remaining three areas. 
Irish authorities hope to step up work 
to the rate of 40 areas per annum before 
the end of the year. It was originally 
estimated that electrification of the en- 
tire country would take about 10 years 


New Shipping Service Opened 
Between Basel and Rotterdam 


A Netherlands shipping line, in coop- 
eration with a Swiss firm, has started 
regular passenger and freight service 
between Basel and Rotterdam. This 


i 
service, which began with sailings of the 


passenger ship Prinz Bernhard, later will 
add the passenger ships Konigin Emma, 
Nassau, Oranje, and De Zeeuw. 


India Starts Work on New 
Hydroelectric Power Plant 


The Cochin State government in India 
has commenced work on the $15,000,000 
Chalakudi hydroelectric power plant, 
which is expected to be completed by 
1951 and to develop 200,000 kilowatts, 
thereby being in a position to supply 
electric energy to the entire Malabar 
area, according to a statement by the 
Prime Minister of Cochin State, T. K. 
Nair. Mr. Nair further pointed out that 
the State was at present unable t0 
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initiate various industrial schemes be- 
cause of the nonavailability of cheap 
Cochin State is now receiving 


power. . 
power from Pykara and _ Pallivasal 
(Travancore), but the supply is in- 
adequate. 


New Motor Ship Added 
to Swiss Merchant Fleet 


The 750-800-ton-deadweight Swiss 
motor ship Laupen was launched in 
Viareggio, Italy, on April 5, 1948. This 
ship, rated at 600 horsepower and 12 
knots, was designed for general Mediter- 
ranean traffic to ply between Genoa, 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco, and brings 
the total of the Swiss merchant marine 
to eight freighters having a total ca- 
pacity of 54,000 tons deadweight, and 
three tankers with a combined capacity 
of 18,500 tons. 


Colombia Takes Steps To 
Relieve Power Shortage 


Abnormal drought conditions in Co- 
lombia during the first quarter of 1948 
caused the waters of the Guadalupe River 
to recede to a point where power authori- 
ties in that country estimated a utiliza- 
tion loss of 30 percent. However, this 
condition did not extend to the second 
quarter. To cope with the problem sev- 
eral of the power company’s emergency 
plants at Piedras Blancas started operat- 
ing on a 24-hour basis in an endeavor to 
remedy the acute power shortage. The 
Municipal Light Enterprise, however, 
still continues to caution its subscribers 
to make moderate use of current during 
peak hours of the day. Rationing of 
electric current to domestic users is ex- 
pected to continue throughout 1948. 

The Riogrande power system, an 80,- 
000,000-peso project, calls for the instal- 
lation of a series of four power plants 
along the Riogrande river course. The 
first, Mocorongo, is expected to be in 
operation by the end of 1950, producing 
an estimated 175,000 kilowatts. Plant 
equipment will consist of three 25,000- 
kilowatt generators and turbines, the in- 
Stallation of which is understood to be 
almost completed. Maximum water fall 
at this point is 316 meters, with a flow of 
33 cubic meters per second. Plant No. 2, 
Pan de Azucar, using the waters from 
Mocorongo through a 3,800-meter tunnel 
system, is expected to produce 50,000 
kilowatts. Plant No. 3, Los Mangos, has 
the same capacity as Plant No. 1, while 
plant No. 4, La Cristalina, will have the 
same characteristics as Plant No.2. The 
total capacity of the Riogrande project 
Calls for 250,000 kilowatts. Plants Nos. 2, 
3, and 4 are expected to be in operation 
during 1951. The cost of Plant No. 1 
is estimated at 26,000,000 pesos, of which 
16,000,000 pesos have already been spent. 
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Civil Aviation Makes Rapid Comeback in Italy 


By Haroutp H. RHODES, American Embassy, Rome, Italy 


Italian international and domestic commercial air services were greatly disrupted and 
curtailed by the war, and all operations ceased during most of the Armistice period. On 
April 14, 1947, Italian internal civil air services were reactivated with an inaugural flight 
from Urbe field, Rome, to Linate airport, Milan, by Societa Linee Aeree Italiane (LAI), 
and by inaugural flights on three routes by Societa Airone. This reopening of Italian 
domestic civil air services, after a considerable period of planning by Italian officials and 
principal personnel of reorganized and newly formed air-line companies, was an event of 
much interest. Operation of external civil air services by Italian air carriers was author- 
ized by the Allied military authorities on June 30, 1947. 

The combined domestic commercial air routes of Italy by the end of 1947 were approxi- 
mately four times more extensive than the prewar (1938) unofficially estimated internal 
route distances, and 38 percent of the 1938 combined internal and external Italian air 
network. The scheduled carriers at that time had 60 to 65 planes (consisting primarily 
of American C-47, Savoia Marchetti 95, and Fiat G—12 aircraft) ; and air taxi and charter 
operators (exclusive of aero clubs) reportedly had at least 50 aircraft of various types. 
Most of the latter consisted of small planes for air-taxi, advertising, and civilian-training 
purposes. 

By the end of 1947, eight scheduled Italian air lines were officially listed as having been 
assigned internal air routes by the Ministry of Defense-Aeronautics, and seven of the air 
lines were conducting commercial services over approximately 32 routes. All principal 
urban centers of Italy were served by Italian air lines, and provisional commercial air 
services were being operated to Tunis, Tripoli, Athens, Cairo, and Istanbul. 

Although data are not yet available in respect of operations of all Italian carriers, the 
Italo- TWA company (LAI) during the 742 months of its operations in 1947 flew 1,530,100 
kilometers with an average pay-load utilization per aircraft of 67 percent, and with 98 
percent regularity of schedules. Cargo and passengers transported by LAI were reported 
as follows: Passengers, 54,253; excess baggage, 137,221 pounds; cargo, 746,456 pounds; 
and air mail, 102,168 pounds. The seven operating scheduled Italian carriers probably 
transported approximately 100,000 passengers in 1947. 

Ciampino airport, Rome, is the hub of international air trafic in the central Mediter- 
ranean and the leading commercial air-traffic center of Italy. Ciampino airport serves as 
a focal and transit ponit for air trafic between the United States and the Middle East and 
North Africa. It likewise is a focal point of transit between Western Europe and North 
Africa and between Western Europe and the Middle East and beyond. Central and 
Eastern Europe, via the Czech air line (CSA), also move traffic through Ciampino to the 
Middle East. 

Some international traffic, principally of a nonscheduled character, moves through 
Linate airport, Milan, and through Capodichino airport, Naples. Urbe airfield, Rome, 
and Linate airport, Milan, are the leading airports for Italian domestic air-line traffic. 
Italian carriers, however, also use Ciampino airport, particularly during the winter season 
when Urbe field is flooded, : 

As of April 15, 1948, Italy had bilateral air-transport agreements with only three coun- 
tries—the United States, Eire, and Argentina. However, 15 or 20 countries reportedly 
wish to negotiate air agreements with the Italian Government. British-Italian negotia- 
tions have been concluded, and Italo-French discussions will follow signature of the 
Italo-U. K. agreement. 

Significant developments in Italian civil aviation may be anticipated in 1948. Italian 
air lines may be expected to increase their international operations very considerably 
and also to increase the frequency of domestic services. In addition, some internal 
routes probably will be extended. New aircraft, especially Fiat G—212 and Savoia- 
Marchetti, will be added to the civil air fleet; and ALITALIA and possibly other com- 
panies are likely to express interest in larger and longer-range aircraft. The development 
of air service between Italy and South America by ALITALIA should necessitate invest- 
ment in long-range aireraft if the company expects to be able to compete successfully 
with carriers having equipment more modern than the Lancastrian aircraft now used by 
that air line in its over-water flights. 

The most interesting development on the 1948 horizon, however, appears to be a rapidly 
growing trend on the part of Italian companies to combine forces or possibly to merge. 
The likelihood of reactivation of LATL (Linee Aeree Transcontinentali Italiane) and the 
reported interest of Fiat in obtaining an outstanding position in Italian civil aviation are 
illustrative of factors which would appear to presage a trend toward ultimate survival of 
relatively few scheduled Italian operators and the development of a quasi “chosen instru- 
ment” approach in respect of division of routes and operations of Italian civil air carriers. 








Work is going ahead actively with some 
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President Dutra Inaugurates 
New Radio Station in Brazil 


A new radio station PRL—6 of Pernam- 
buco was inaugurated in Recife, Brazil, 
on July 3, 1948, by President Dutra. It 
is owned and operated by the Recife 
newspaper Jornal do Comercio and bears 


the name “Radio Jornal do Comercio.” 


The station was built entirely with equip- 
ment purchased from Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. of London, and is equipped 
with 7 transmitters as follows: 

1 medium-wave 20-kilowatt transmitter 
(broadcast) operating on 780 kilocycles or 
384.6 meters. 

2 short-wave transmitters of 25 kilowatts 
each with directed beams having the power 
of 64 kilowatts each when on the air. They 
operate on frequencies of 6082-9565, 11825, 
and 15145 kilocycles, corresponding to 49.30— 
31.36, 25.37, and 19.81 meter bands, respec- 
tively. 

2 very high-frequency transmitters of 25 
watts output with wave lengths of, respec- 
tively, 80 and 85 megacycles each. These 
transmitters communicate between the 
studios and the broadcasting station which 
is about 3 miles away—in the Torre section 
of Recife. 

2 mobile transmitters of very high fre- 
quency each with 30 watts and 60 mega- 
cycles. This mobile unit relays its trans- 
missions through the studios. 

The Radio Jornal do Comercio is the 
only radio broadcasting station in Brazil 
having 4 V/H/F/transmitters and pro- 
viding for transmission of its programs 
between the studios and the broadcast- 
ing station by air, instead of by means 
of overland communication. 

The cost of the equipment was 25,135,- 
973 cruz2iros, and the total cost of all the 
installations, including the _ buildings, 
was approximately 32,115,000 cruzeiros. 
Before its inauguration the station made 
a number of test transmissions, and, ac- 
cording to reports received from several 
parts of Brazil and from other South 
American countries such as Uruguay, 
Chile, and Bolivia, reception was good. 


Italy’s Telecommunications 
Services Improved in 1947 


Postal and telecommunications serv- 
ices in Italy continued to improve in 1947. 
The greatest lag in recovery in these 
fields appeared to have been in the re- 
establishment of telegraph lines; never- 
theless the services provided in 1947 off- 
set, to a considerable extent, the handi- 
cap of deficiency in number and length 
of lines. 

With reference to postal services, com- 
bined registered, insured, and special- 
delivery mail increased from 74 800,000 
items in 1946 to approximately 95,400,000 
items in 1947. The monthly average ex- 
ceeded that during the fiscal year 1938- 
39. 

There was a marked increase in 1947 
in both internal and foreign telegraph 
messages. The total internal messages 
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during the year numbered approximately 
28,600,000 in contrast to about 24,900,000 
in 1846. Foreign messages amounted to 
approximately 940,000 in 1947, and about 
674,000 in 1946. 

Interurban telephone calls increased 
notably in the routine category. The 
number of calls in 1947 was approxi- 
mately 7,500,000, and in 1946 about 
4,400,0000. Total conversations, includ- 
ing routine, urgent, and very urgent, 
amounted to 14,000,000 in 1947, and about 
9,900,000 in the preceding year. 


Rate Increase Announced 
by Colombian Railroad 


During May 1848, freight rates were 
increased in Colombia by the Ferrocarril 
de Antioquia, after a joint study by rail- 
road officials and the National Council. 
The 20 percent increase, effective June 1, 
1948, does not apply to passenger fares 
but affects the rates for all commodities 
except cattle, sheep, and food products. 
Telephone rates on long-distance service 
operated by the railroad were also raised, 
effective the sanfe day, by 1 centavo per 
3-minute call, per kilometer. With the 
additional revenue derived from both in- 
creases, the railroad expects to be in a 
better financial position to carry out its 
expansion project, particularly as re- 
gards the Troncal de Occidente Trunk 
Line, on which definite progress is being 
made, and the purchase of new equip- 
ment. 


Indian State Considers 
New Harbor Construction 


The Travancore [State] government 
in India is considering the construction 
of a harbor at Vizhinjam, 8 miles from 
Trivandrum, according to reports reach- 
ing the American Consulate at Madras. 
The Minister for Transport has informed 
the Legislative Assembly that experts 
have been invited by the government to 
conduct a preliminary survey. 

If the plans are carried out, the harbor 
should do much to promote the trade 
and economic welfare of the State of 
Travancore, which has only one all-year 
port available to it—Cochin. Alleppey 
and Quilon, the only present ports at 
Travancore, are open roadsteads, unus- 
able from the end of May to the begin- 
ning of September because of the mon- 
soon. 


Highway Reconstruction in 
Italy Makes Great Strides 


The importance of motor freight 
transportation in Italy has developed 
enormously since the end of the war, 
and the amount of freight carried in 
1947 was 37 percent greater than that 
carried in 1939, while the number of 
truck units increased by 67 percent. Ac- 





cording to reports received by the Ameri. 
can Embassy in Rome, freight Carried 
in 1947 totaled 825,000,000 ton-kilo. 
meters, an increase of 3.1 percent over 
the 800,000,000 ton-kilometers carried in 
1945. 

The year 1947 saw a considerable re. 
construction of highways and highway 
bridges damaged during the war, ang 
Ttaly’s state road-net has now been 
brought up to 80 percent of the mileage 
which was usable before the war, 

Before the war Italy possessed 22,099 
kilometers of roads, of which 14,669 
were surfaced with asphalt, and the re. 
maining 7,430 were of ordinary mac. 
adam. Included in this figure were 524 
kilometers of “autostrade” (super high- 
ways), of which 315 were maintained by 
the State and 209 by private companies 
holding concessions. During the war, 
some 8,256 kilometers suffered moderate 
damage. A total of 2,968 bridges were 
destroyed, of which 923 had a span of 
less than 3 meters, 1,069 a span between 
3 and 10 meters, and 985 a span greater 
than 10 meters. 

Reconstruction to date includes the 
restoration of 6,400 kilometers of roads 
severely damaged, 3,900 kilometers of 
roads which suffered some damage, while 
1.954 bridges have been reconstructed, 
of which 543 have a span of less than 3 
meters, 766 between 3 and 10 meters, 
and 645 greater than 10 meters 

In addition, 25 kilometers of tunnels 
have been repaired. There remain to 
be repaired 3,450 kilometers of roads and 
716 bridges, of which 213 have a span 
greater than 10 meters. 


South African Power 
Company Changes Hands 


At the end of June, control of the Vic- 
toria Falls & Transvaal Power Co. Lim- 
ited (South Africa) passed into the hands 
of the Electricity Supply Commission for 
a purchase price of £14,500,000. The 
plant and equipment comprises four 
power stations with an aggregate gen- 
erating capacity of 297,609 kilowatts and 
compressed air plant aggregating 117,600 
kilowatts; 41 miles of air pipe line; 711 
miles of power, pilot, and telephone lines; 
1,309 miles of transmission lines; 12 
major and six minor distribution sub- 
stations: equipment on 304 consumers’ 
substations; and 918 transformers ag- 
gregating 2,315,892 kilowatts 


Radio Service in Poland 


There are 864,000 subscribers to the 
Polish radio throughout the country, ac- 
cording to provisional estimates. Of this 
total, 600,000 registered subscribers are 
in possession of their own radio sets. 
The remainder have loudspeakers on the 
general line. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Administration 
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more than 1,000,000,000 bushels larger 
than last year’s crop, and the wheat crop 
is near record proportions, Hoffman 
pointed out. Grain purchases in Argen- 
tina and any other country, Hoffman 
added, must be considered in the light of 
these circumstances. The possibilities 
of financing purchases of other commodi- 
ties which Argentina has for export are 
also being studied, he said. 


China To Send Self-Help Program 
to ECA Before End of Month, 


savs Chinese News Service 


Shanghai and Nanking newspapers re- 
port that, in compliance with a request 
made by the Executive Yuan’s Council 
for U. S. Aid to China, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is formulating a self-help pro- 
gram which it intends to forward to the 
U. S. Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration before the end of August, ac- 
cording to a story released by the 
Chinese News Service in New York. 

Premier Wong Wen-hao was reported 
to have instructed all Government or- 
ganizations concerned to present their 
recommendations and suggestions as 
soon as possible. At a meeting of the 
representatives of the Council, the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Finance, Com- 
munications, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Water Conservancy, Health, and the 
National Resources Commission, held on 
August 7, unanimous support to such a 
program was voiced. 

It was also mentioned that ex-Premier 
Chang Chun adopted a “10-point reform 
program” while he was in office. Since 
Premier Wong succeeded him, particular 
attention has been paid to the carrying 
out of the second and tenth points. [The 
second point of ex-Premier Chang’s pro- 
gram reads: “Improvement of the na- 
tional, provincial, and local tax systems 
and the administration thereof with the 
dual object of increasing the yield and 
placing the tax burden upon economic 
groups that are best able to pay.” The 
tenth point: “Rehabilitation of com- 
munications and essential industries as 
far as conditions permit in order to in- 
crease production and reduce depend- 
ence upon abnormal imports.’’] 

Premier Wong, says the Chinese News 
Service, is reorganizing the national 
taxation machinery for the first time in 
over 10 years and has thus far succeeded 
in combining the Commodity Tax and 
the Direct Tax Administrations into one 
organization. In the way of rehabilitat- 
ing China’s railways, traffic over the en- 
tire Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway has been 
restored and the hastily reconstructed 
Canton-Hankow Railway is being 
brought up to date, Chinese sources aver. 
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Obtaining Strategic Materials 
Needed by United States 


Discussions in connection with ob- 
taining strategic materials needed by the 
United States as a result of deficiencies 
in U.S. resources are now being initiated 
in Europe by an Economic Cooperation 
Administration group. 

The group, headed by Evan Just, di- 
rector of the ECA strategic-materials 
division, left LaGuardia Field, New York, 
last Saturday afternoon for Paris. Ac- 
companying Just are William Tamplin, 
mining consultant; H. A. Gray, trans- 
portation consultant; Clifton Mack, of 
the Bureau of Federal Supply; and Al- 
lan Hugh Smith, ECA’s legal division. 

Among materials in which there are 
deficiencies or potential deficiencies in 
this country are manganese, chromite, 
lead, tin, copper, graphite, palm oil, and 
cocoanut oil. 

The ECA group will discuss plans with 
the Paris staff of W. Averell Harriman, 
United States Special Representative in 
Europe, and with the ECA special mis- 
Sions in Paris and London and appro- 
priate government officials of France and 
England. The group will return about 
September 5. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1943 
specified that, wherever applicable, par- 
ticipating countries should facilitate the 
transfer to the United States “‘by sale, 
exchange, barter or otherwise” for 
stockpiling or other purposes, of such 
materials which may be available, after 
due regard for reasonable requirements 
for domestic use and commercial export 
of such participating countries. 

In addition, the law provides that ECA 
funds may be made available, in agree- 
ment with a participating country, to 
increase production in that country of 
materials in which the United States is 
deficient. 


New Procurement Authorizations 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $94,102,499 were an- 
nounced August 8 by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
bringing total grant authorizations to 
date to $1,001,986,433 with adjustments. 
The total figure includes Western Euro- 
pean countries, Trieste, and China. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as cotton, metals, woodpulp, hides, dyes, 
rubber, coal-mining equipment, and pe- 
troleum products, as well as foodstuffs, 
were included in the new authorizations. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were Austria, Denmark, 
France, United Kingdom, Norway, 
Greece, Italy, China, Bizone Germany, 
Trieste, and the Netherlands. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
its authorized agents or importers and 


the country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified: 


To AUSTRIA 


Margarine (country of origin: 
i ee Oe eae $1, 115, 2C0 
Oilcake and meal (linseed) 


(iscm. “TUS. cob wciens 13, 000 
Nickel (from United Kingdom) - 78, 000 
Sugar (raw) (decrease) (from 

Cuba; procuring agency: Dept. 

ROE cited Raina (46, 037) 
Superphosphate (from Luxem- 

TI si re sides reas cs ei 440, 000 
Basic slag (from Luxembourg) -- 205, 000 
Lead (from Italy) .......-.sc<« 645, 000 
Coal tar products (dyes) -_---- 261, 000 
Synthetic resin (from England) - 33, 500 
Natural and synthetic rubber__-_ 157, 214 

Total: Been noccneec 2, 801, 877 
To BIZONE GERMANY 
Cotton (increase) ......._.... 260, COD 


Coal-mining equipment;  in- 

cludes: compressors, circular 

saws, electrical apparatus, 

locomotive and parts, genera- 

tors and motors (agency: Bu. 

a  ) nee 1, 625, 204 
Coal-mining equipment, molyb- 

denum wire (Bu. Fed. Sup- 

OI) sé cccnucon siepindedadiadaes 2, 795 


Total Bizone Germany-_-- 1, 887,999 


To DENMARK 


Oil cake and meal (rapeseed) 


(decrease) (from Canada) --- (14, 130) 
Oil cake and meal (copra ex- 

pellers) (decrease) (Philip- 

DG ns hcsiicccinonacounasaed (76, 508) 
Linseed cake (decrease) -_-_----- (33, 600) 
Rapeseed meal (decrease) --_---_- (12, 500) 


Copra cake (decrease),____-_---_- (677) 


piGetaraeeed O8...W6u- ccc sccu 81, 716 
2 DC-6 Douglas aircraft (unpaid 
DMBMOR 6 ncdiiicoeaieee 1, 122, 500 
Petroleum products_____------- 13, 0CO 
Total Denmark _......... 1, 079, 801 
To FRANCE 
Cotton, wool, and linen rags---- 317, 500 
Electrical pressboard and tym- 

DON ek 5 enn in 20, 000 
Wheat (decrease) (Dept. Agri.) - (27, 075) 
TS I ac csicecsic micctageetei atone ohio 1, 420, 000 
Wheat flour (decrease) (Dept. 

DE ei tatictinelimcnubae ae (40, 733) 
ONE NNN ac harcore tineeiarsicnisect teaches 225, 000 
Nickel (from Canada) __--_---- 118, 500 
Cordage and twine-_........--.-- 75, 000 
oo eee sanhiee adie 384, 732 

Total Praneé........-.. . 2,492,924 
To GREECE 
Hides, skins, and leather (Can- 

OGD Scan eeanwue eon 60, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather (Uru- 

COE siktin nce ceatenwekedoe 60, 000 
Wheat (Dept. Agri.) _.-..------- 2,637, 647 
Wheat flour (Dept. Agri.)...--. 1,044,340 
Coffee, green (Brazil) __-------- 180, 000 
CR ie wiccccetwassdncccse 128, 800 
Sugar, refined (Cuba)__---_---- 1,349,000 
Wood pulp for paper (Sweden) -- 170, 009 
Newsprint (Sweden) --_--------- 210, 000 

Total Greece............ 5, 889, 787 
To ITALY 
Wheat flour (increase) (Dept. 
RES cckdscatasteedeadesoia 56 
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To NETHERLANDS 


Tallow (inedible) _.......____- $660, 000 
Linseea oil (Canada) —___----_- 837, 500 
Flaxseed (linseed) (Mexico) __ 1,500, 000 
Wheat (decrease) (Dept. Agri.) — (407, 730) 
I nr Sctniiciensaecinenencrebnien 1, 100, 000 
Total Netherlands ___--_- 3, 689, 770 
To Norway 
2 D. C—6 Douglas aircraft (un- 
eee 1, 000, 000 
Caustic soda (Italy) _-._-_----- 865, 000 
EEE 225, 000 
Cotton yarn (Italy) -.--------- 740, 000 
Potroieum coke............... 380, 000 
Soybeans (Brazil) -......._---- 594, 880 
| 400, 000 
Copper billets, electrolytic_-_-_- 104, 000 
eee Horway.....-..s.- 4, 308, 880 
To UNTTrep KINGDOM 
Wheat (Canada)__--_.__-_._.__-__. 19,000,000 
Wheat flour (Canada) -_--_____- 8, 000, 000 
RS eae 5, 000, 000 
Cheese (Canada)-__-..___.___- 3, 000, 000 
Total United Kingdom_-__ 35,000, 000 
To TRIESTE 
Wheat (Dept. Agri.) _.....-_--- 920, 096 
To CHINA 
eae ae ee ---- 33,700,000 
Total procurement au- 
thorizations listed above 
| RS ee 91, 721, 190 


In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight in the amount 
of $2,381,309. 

Procurement authorizations including 
ocean and inland freight, by country, 
since the inception of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration up to August 
8, with adjustments, follow: 








I ie dirt icasianat tec dicing isilentilSinicnenstain $56, 950, 073 
Denmark -__- escdaakinmadbeiitins 12, 668, 017 
ce ac ace 242, 809, 899 
Bizone Germany-.---_--------- 81, 654, 999 
French Zone Germany----_-- 19, 788, 373 
ee ae 43, 155, 036 
a 117, 811, 020 
See 63, 257, 916 
0 ee 15, 520, 814 
eee 5, 119, 308 
United KRing@om............ 281, 566, 200 

Total Europe_.__._.-_-- 940, 301, 655 
ae eee = 61, 684, 778 

Total all countries____ 1,001, 986, 433 


Total procurement authorizations up 
to August 8 by commodities follow: 


Europe, including Trieste: 


Ee ees . $206, 193, 527 
Ee 69, 093, 914 
a i a ce 47, 954, 356 
a a 18, 700, 000 
Other dairy products-_--- 2, 336, 350 
Other food products_-__-_- 40, 790, 166 
Inedible oils and fats__- 24, 156, 379 
a 6, 744, 081 
a ae seni 420, 219 
SE ee eee 13, 231, 958 
SS, eS 66, 033, 000 
Petroleum products_---- 108, 442, 914 
0 a 55, 267, 200 
Other fibers and textiles-_ 4, 452, 320 
SS ee 21, 776, 000 
EE eee 4, 811, 930 
| See 13, 164, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals_-_-_- 3, 149, 000 
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Europe—Continued 
Nonferrous metals___~-_-_- $57, 013, 055 
Iron and steel— 

ES ee 13, 538, 808 
Advanced ..........+ 6, 286, 451 
Agricultural equipment-_- 1, 417, 107 
Industrial equipment--_-_- 21, 278, 264 

Aircraft, parts and acces- 
sories__ ‘ <ees 3, 087, 500 
oe | Seen 29, 947, 350 
Other_.- : sees 4, 460, 614 
Ocean and inland freight-_ 96, 555, 192 
Total Europe_-____-_-- 940, 301, 655 
China: = —— — 
Wheat fliour__-_- ; 2, 158, 738 
Rice fe Se OPE TTS 11, 620, 040 
Cotton ? 46, 700, 000 
Fertilizer i 85, 000 
Ocean and inland freight- 1, 121, 000 
Total China 61,684, 778 


__ 1,001, 986, 433 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date, $755,931,244 was author- 
ized for purchase by participating coun- 
tries or their authorized agents or 
importers through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


Total all countries 


. 
Department of Agriculture . $172, 014, 826 
Department of Army-_-------. 67, 082, 421 
Department of Navy_-_--- 2, 539, 016 
Bureau of Federal Supply-_--- 4, 418, 926 


246, 055, 189 


Two Appointments 


Edward A. Gould has been named as- 
sistant to the Controller for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in Europe. 
Gould, 51, has been with the Office of 
Military Government in Berlin for the 
past 6 months and has been one of the 
delegates from Bizone Germany to the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, serving on the OEEC pro- 
grams committee. He will leave for Paris 
on August 14. During World War II, he 
served as a colonel in charge of supply, 
economics, and utilities for the Ninth 
United States Army. Colonel Gould was 
on General Eisenhower's staff as chief of 
industry, agriculture, and fisheries for 
northwest Europe. Before his army 
service he was chief of allocation classi- 
fication for the War Production Board. 

Appointment of Marion H. Hedges as 
a special assistant to the labor advisors 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was announced August 4. His 
duties will include the preparation and 
presentation of data on ECA and its pro- 
grams to American workers and those in 
participating countries. Hedges was a 
deputy delegate and labor advisor at the 
first International Labor Conference in 
which the United States took part, in 
Geneva in 1935. He later attended simi- 
lar conferences in this country and 
abroad. He was the first chief of the 
labor information service of the Social 
Security Board and was a member of the 
planning committee of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Commerce 
Decisions 
(F. C. S. D. 65) 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Adminis. 
trative Procedure Act, Approved June 
11, 1946 (Public Law 404, 79th Cong. 
2nd Sess.), the Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decision indicated below igs of 
such a nature that preliminary Notice 
and hearing are deemed unnecessary, 
This decision is therefore made effective 
immediately; 


Foreign Statistical 


TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


Chapter I—Bureau of the Census 
Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 
Reports of Vessel Entrances and 
Clearances 


Section 30.48 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.48. Semiweekly reports of 
entrances and clearances.—(q) 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors of Cus- 
toms will transmit twice a week the 
duplicate copies of Customs Form 1400 
“Record of Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade—Entered or Arrived Under Per- 
mit to Proceed,’ and Customs Form 1401 
“Record of Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade—Cleared or Granted Permit to 
Proceed,” to the Customs Statistics Sec- 
tion, Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of 
the Census, Room 434 Customhouse, 
New York 4, New York. These should be 
transmitted promptly. A semiweekly re- 
port should include only entrances and 
clearances occurring in one calendar 
month. (‘(b) Whenever there are no 
transactions during any particular semi- 
weekly period, a report to that effect 
should be rendered for the required pe- 
riod on Commerce Form 550—‘“No 
Transactions.” 

(R. S. 161, 336, as amended, secs. 4, 
5, 32 Stat. 826, 827 as amended, sec. 1, 
18 Stat. 352, as amended: 5 U. S. C. 22, 
601, 15 U. S. C. 173, 175, 178.) 

This Decision is effective immediately. 

(Signed) J. C. Capt, Director, 
Bureau of the Census. 

Approved: May 11, 1948. 

(Signed) WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


vessel 


(F. R. Doc. 48-4365; Filed, May 13, 
1948; 8:55 a. m.) 
(F. C. S. D. 66) 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, Approved June Il, 
1946 (Public Law 404, 79th Cong., 2nd 
Sess.), the Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision indicated below is of such a na- 
ture that preliminary notice and hearing 
are deemed unnecessary. This decision 
is therefore made effective immediately. 
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TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO COM- 
MERCE 


Department of Commerce 
Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Elimination of Requirements for Ship- 
per’s Export Declarations for Ship- 
ments between the United States and 
Alaska and Hawaii 


Section 30.7 (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 30.7 Shipper’s Export Declar- 
ations —(a) The kinds, quantities, and 
values of articles exported to foreign 
countries, or shipped between the United 
States and its territories and possessions, 
except Alaska and Hawaii, shall be com- 
piled from the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion furnished by the shipper or his 
agent to the Collector of Customs at the 
port of exportation. 

Section 30.30 (a), 30.30 ‘b), and 30.30 
(c) are amended to read as follows: 

Section 30.30. Manifests of vessels; 
Shipper’s Export Declarations; clearance. 
—i(a) Before clearance shall be granted 
to any vessel bound to a foreign place 
or noncontiguous territory of the United 
States, except Alaska and Hawaii, the 
master shall file a manifest with the 
Collector of Customs on Customs Form 
1374 of all cargo on board his vessel. 
There shall also be filed with the Col- 
lector declarations of the owners, ship- 
pers, or consignors of the cargo shipped 
by them, specifying the kinds, quanti- 
ties, values, and the places to which ulti- 
mately destined. These declarations will 
be made in duplicate on Commerce Form 
7525 in accordance with the instructions 
printed thereon, and the original copy 
of every declaration shall be verified by 
oath before a customs officer, notary pub- 
lic, or other authorized person. The oath 
is not required on Shipper’s Export Dec- 
larations covering shipments made be- 
tween the United States and its terri- 
tories and possessions. 

(ob) Where the cargo is to be trans- 
shipped in another customs district, in- 
cluding Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
for transportation to a foreign country 
or noncontiguous territory of the United 
States, except Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Shipper’s Export Declarations (Com- 
merce Form 7525) should be filed only 
with the Collector of Customs at the port 
where the merchandise is last laden for 
its final destination. 

(c) The manifest of a vessel bound 
to a foreign country or to or from non- 
contiguous territory of the United States, 
except Alaska and Hawaii, must show 
the customhouse number of the export 
declaration for each consignment, also 
the particulars required by section 4199, 
Revised Statutes (46 U.S. C. 93), namely, 
the destination of the vessel, the marks 
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and numbers of the packages, and a de- 
scription of the articles, contents, quan- 
tities, and values, provided that a nota- 
tion on the manifest that values are as 
stated on shippers’ declarations, copies 
of which are attached to such manifest, 
will be accepted. Any short shipment 
must be noted on the duplicate export 
declarations presented with the mani- 
fest. 

Section 30.33b (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 30.33b. Shipments of mer- 
chandise by air—Ezxports of aircraft 
flown from the United States. 

(a) Shipper’s Export Declarations on 
Commerce Form 7525 must be filed by 
the shipper for all merchandise shipped 
on: (1) Aircraft clearing from the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico for foreign countries, the Virgin 
Islands of the United States and the 
Canal Zone; (2) Aircraft clearing from 
one of the following areas to the other: 
the mainland of the United States and 
Puerto Rico; and (3) Aircraft clearing 
from the Virgin Islands of the United 
States to foreign countries and the Canal 
Zone. 

Section 30.42 (a) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 20.42. Shipments from the in- 
terior for export; shipments or declara- 
tions originating at a port of exporta- 
tion. 

(a) For goods shipped on a through 
export bill of lading from an interior 
point to a foreign country or to a non- 
contiguous territory of the United States, 
except Alaska and Hawaii, the shipper 
must prepare and deliver to the carrier 
the export declaration in duplicate to 
accompany the waybill to the seaport, 
airport, or border port of exportation. 

Section 30.44 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.44. Exportations from 
Puerto Rico via the United States.— 
Shipper’s Export Declarations in dupli- 
cate must accompany merchandise 
shipped from Puerto Rico for transship- 
ment and exportation from a port in the 
United States and be delivered by the 
shipping agent to the Collector of Cus- 
toms at such port of exportation, with 
the name of the exporting vessel noted 
thereon. 

Section 30.45 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 30.45. Trade between the 
United States and its noncontiguous ter- 
ritory. 

(a) The regulations in this chapter 
with respect to the collection of statistics 
of merchandise, gold, and silver exported 
from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries and of clearances of vessels in such 
trade are extended to, and will govern, 
so far as applicable, in the collection of 
statistics of shipments between the 
United States and its noncontiguous ter- 


ritory and between the respective por- 
tions of said noncontiguous territory ex- 
cept as noted in subsection (b) of this 
section. 

(b) The regulations in this chapter 
shall not apply to the following: (1) 
Shipments between the United States 
and (a) Alaska and (b) Hawaii; (2) Ship- 
ments between any United States terri- 
tory and possession and (a) Alaska and 
(b) Hawaii. Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tions will, therefore, not be required for 
such shipments made by any method 
of transportation. 

Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision 
44 is rescinded and Foreign Commerce 
Statistical Decisions 60 and 64 are ac- 
cordingly amended by this Decision. 

(R. S. 161, 336, as amended, Secs. 4, 5, 
32 Stat. 826, 827, as amended, Sec. 1, 18 
Stat. 352, as amended, Sec. 7, 44 Stat. 
§72; 5 U. 8. C.'22, Gi; 15 U. 8. C. 378, 
175, 178; 49 U. S. C. 177 (ce) ). 


This Decision is effective immediately. 


(Signed) J.C. Capt, 
Director 
Bureau of the Census. 
Approved: 
(Signed) William C. Foster, 


Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


[F. R. Doc. 48-4882; Filed, June 2, 1948; 
8:45 a. m.] 





“Tirpitz”’ Salvage Under Way 


Fifty skilled Norwegian workmen are 
beginning a 5-year task of breaking up 
the German battleship Tirpitz now lying 
belly-up on the shore of a north-Nor- 
wegian fjord near Troms¢. Once the 
pride of Hitler’s navy, the Tirpitz met its 
end in October 1944 under a deluge of 72 
six-ton bombs. Massive craters on the 
nearby island of Hak remain as grim re- 
minders of the raid and now serve as 
water reservoirs for the islanders. 

Even in death, the Tirpitz represents 
a valuable piece of property. Over 20,000 
tons of iron and steel are expected to be 
salvaged, as well as over 100 electric mo- 
tors which have never been touched by 
water. Many large auxiliary engines are 
undamaged, as less than a third of the 
vessel is under water. 

Water damage in sunken sections has 
been reduced, thanks to quantities of oil 
floating within the vessel which greases 
the equipment twice daily—with each 
tide. One 460-horsepower Diesel engine 
has already been salvaged and installed 
in a fish-fillet factory near Melbo. 

But the work is dangerous. Stored in 
the ship are believed to be thousands of 
tons of ammunition and large stocks of 
gasoline and oil. The risk of fire and 
explosion is very great. Also locked in 
the lightless flooded compartments are 
the bodies of 1,200 German Marines 
which must be removed and buried. 
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(Continued from p. 40) 


Scheduled Service Opened on 
New South African Rail Line 


The South African Railways and Har- 
bors recently introduced a scheduled 
train service for all classes of traffic over 
the new railway line to Odendaalsrus, 
Orange Free State. According to the 
American Legation at Pretoria, this new 
service is expected to accelerate to a con- 
siderable extent the development of the 
Free State gold-fields area. 








a — 
WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—— 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Ampoule Manufacturers—Ezypt. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
Chandlers—Spain. 

Canneries—Jamaica 

Dairy Industry—Switzerland. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bermuda. 

Hair-Net and Human-Hair Manufacturers 
and Exporters—China. 

Handbag Manufacturers—Union of Ssuth 
Africa. 

Lime-Burning Plants—Ireland. 

Match Manufacturers—Brazil. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—France. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Malaya. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers, Honduras. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—France. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—lItaly. 

Oil (Essential) Producers and Exporters 
Honduras. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers- 
France. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ceylon. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Chile. 

Safes, Safe-Deposit-Box, and Vault Manu- 
facturers—Brazil. 

Sawmills—Egypt. 

Vegetable Growers and Exporters—Morocco. 

Wire Manufacturers—Sweden. 


and 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unofficial 
sources and in some instances, as indi- 
cated in the title, the list is not complete. 


Freight Forwarders and Shipping Brokers— 
Germany. 
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Exports of Unmanufactured 
Tobacco From U. S.. 
January-June 1948 


(Continued on p. 5) 


Switzerland Takes Maryland 
Exports 


MARYLAND exports 
pounds—almost 


totaled 2,300,000 
wholly to Switzerland. 





One Sucker exports went largely to the 
Netherlands and West Africa. Belgiym. 
Luxembourg took a large portion of the 
Green River. As usual, Nigeria ang the 
Gold Coast were our best Customers 
for Black Fat for the first half of thjg 
year. 

Cigar-leaf exports amounted to 2,600,. 
000 pounds, destined chiefly to Sweden 
and Denmark. China took most of the 
exports of stems, trimmings, and scrap, 





TABLE 2. United States: Erports of unmanufactured tobacco. January-June 1948, by 
specified countries of destination , 
Ken : Stems, 
Country F lue ~s ginia Bur- Mary One Green . °% Cigar | : trim. 
‘ cured. f fire ley land Sucker River — leaf _— nings, | Tota} 
ee fire , et and 
ure 
ured Scrap 
” 00 000 000 rT] ) Y OO0 0) O04 
4 ds pout / nds j rds pounds 18 po 18 ] { nds p nd / nds por nds 
United Kingdom 0,139 62 24 1! ® 79 | 90 99 
Netherlands 5 206 620 138 1019 0 144 72 212 4 7 50g 
Switzerland 5, O32 1,694 457 S58 2,051 4 22 7,67 
Belgium-Luxem 
bourg 4, 154 1, 24 2 2, 19. 2s ( é oid a4 §, 54 
Sweden 1, 538 1,711 Rat ou 4, 834 
Finland 613 61 62 79 
Norway 2,422 22 049 12 2] A) 19 4,012 
Denmark 600 123 ; SUD 4s 26} 5, 499 
Ireland (Eire 1, 734 iN2 15 4 2, 244 
Grermany 5, 163 16S HYS fi, 02 
Austria ~ O16 17 is 429 v2 1, 602 
Spain 143 4 497 
Portugal 4, S5¢ 227 2 | 3,72 ’ 4 42! 
Italy__. 2 760 2 76 
Malta, Gozo, ¢ yprus 500) 61 651 
France __. 6s 68 
Canada 73 2 » 354) 
Mexico 644 If 8 
Argentina 1, 300 729 re 7 2, 45: 
Brazil “4 7 14 24 144 
Peru 247 7s 325 
China 14, 606 5 6,670 21,320 
Hong Kong 763 10 7 4. 246 
India 9 FHS Pai 1 ] 9, 593 
Siam 913 1 
Netherlands Indi 2 039 2 039 
Ceylon 597 597 
Australia O56 ») 7s 9 12. 28) 
New Zealand 2, Is 44 2, 074 
Nigeria 551 1 2 { t 2 097 
Gold Coast 4 144 1 2 ' 2 TAS 
Algeria and Tunisia 14 1s a8 
French West Africa 2H 25 7 2 “ 14¢ 
Egypt BY f 150 49 
Union of South Africa 730 730 
Others 3, 521 324 123 s 7 TT . 214 2 19 47 
Total 120, 5v2 7, 449 OOF 11, Ott 2s x2 44 2. 70S 2 AS ; ) 159, 84 
Value, 1,000 dollar 63, 311 214 1,495 | 4,868 1,412 ( 44 4,008 4 | 80, 834 
Source: Bureau of the Censt Departme f Commer Pr i 
Movement of Priv ate the “liquidations” was the redemption 
U Cie IE sills of about $29,000,000 of bonds of a Ca- 
ti aioe apita to ore in nadian telephone company held by 
‘ . * < -_ 
Countries in 1947 Americans. 
(Continued from p. 5) . 
Direct Investments Improve 
branches and totaled $599,000,000.° In 


addition, American parent companies re- 
paid $21,000,000 previously received 
from subsidiaries and branches. By 
contrast, additional investments in pub- 
licly issued securities and the known 
outlay for new enterprises during the 
year totaled about $93,000,000, consisting 
of investments in numerous but rela- 
tively small ventures. This sum was al- 
most offset by liquidations or sales to 
foreigners of enterprises for which the 
latter paid $77,000,000. The largest of 


Excluding American insurance companies 


Foreign Balances 


ALTHOUGH small in relation to United 
States Government aid, the outflow 
of direct-investment capital served to 
finance a significant amount of Ameri- 
can exports in 1947. In many cases, of 
course, the capital was exported in the 
form of equipment and other goods. 
However, additional funds were em- 
ployed to pay local labor and cover other 
expenses abroad; these disbursements 
added to the general supply of dollar 
exchange available to cover other for- 
eign import needs. 
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nificant. This is particularly the case in 
the Caribbean and Middle Eastern areas 
where increased petroleum exports 
should add substantially to the foreign- 
exchange earnings of the countries con- 
cerned. 


Although their contribution to the im- 
mediate dollar-shortage problem may 
not have been too substantial, their 
jong-run effect on the balance-of-pay- 
ments positions of the capital-receiving 
countries should be much more sig- 


9 Preliminary Net Movement of United States Direct-Investment 
Selected Foreign Countries, by Industry, 1947 


; ; Capital to 
TABLE 


{In millions of dollars} 


Mining 


IT \- e » 4 ic is- 
{country hen Distri wt po and Petro- ari a Total 
Area an cise ing | Pution| ture pulp a leum tion edema 
4]] areas, total 6a. 1 13.0 9. 4 S Is. 4 154. ¢ 9.7 66.6 636. 4 
’ Newfoundland 1.3 4.8 (2) 3.8 7 2.9 26. 1 7.2 12.0 
; reg tant total 50.8 | 31.5 | —11.2 16.1 |1263.3| 17.9} 139.5 | 1407.9 
Argentina 24.3 11.2 (2 4.65 5 2.8 13.4 
(2 ( 2 —.2 
meg 16.9 fF (: 23.5 5.6 9.3 55.9 
British West Indic 2 1.6 ( 1 7 
Chile 7 ” 2.9 l 3.4 2 8.0 
Colombia t 4.0 4.2 1.5 4 —1.9 
Costa Rica ( (4 : (4 (¢ 2.2 2.2 
Cuba 0 1.0 14.0 : 1.0 2.9 1.0 ~}.1 
Dominican Republic ( Ks 2 9 ! 15 
Ecuador (? I 2 (2 (2 3.5 ey 
Guatemala 1 2 2 mer 
Haiti 2 (2 Dy) 8 ri 
Honduras 2 (2 (? (2 10.0 10.0 
Mexico 2 5 50 (2 S. 1 4 1.6 1.9 18.7 
Nicaragua . 7 1 8 
eneme | 6 4.6 2.3 | 117.7] 1115.1 
Paraguay ( ( 3.4 3.4 
Peru 1.0 ; (7 2. 5 9. 4 12.9 
Uruguay s 2 6 1.4 
Venezuela 5.5 2 126.8 2 6.9 139. 2 
Other Latin America 10 2 ( 1.6 2 2 i) 
Europe, total 11.8 6.5 l 6. 2 10.6 aS 
Belgium } 10 2.6 1.0 1.9 
Denmark l 2 5 i 
Finland s s 
France ~ | ( 1.4 7 
Italy x ® 
Netherlands l 7 2.7 6. 5 
Norway - 2 
Portugal 4 7 ‘ 2. 5 2 3.8 
Spain LY 2 ( 1.9 
Sweden 1.6 1.6 2.4 l . 5 
Switzerland , 4 1.8 1 1.9 
United Kingdom sf 1.7 1.4 5.8 17.5 
Other Europ ‘ 4 1.5 9. 1 3.8 12. 4 
Middle East and Africa, total 3.6 i l 1.3 107.4 6 115. 2 
Egypt l 2 6.9 13 
Union of South Africa 3.2 4.2 s.4 15.8 
Other Middle Fast and Aft | l | '] 2 92.3 
Far East, total 7m v4 1.6 10.8 1.6 10.1 57.5 
Australia 5. 2 2 14.6 19.6 
British Malaya 1.1 1.1 
China 8 3.8 
India 2.7 4.3 1.6 
Netherlands Indi« x1 8.1 
New Zealand l 1.9 1.0 2.8 
Republic of the Philippine > U 3.5 10.3 16.8 
Straits Settiement s S 
Other Far East ] ; 2.6 a 6.1 
| States capital, or increases of United Statesinvestments abroad. Items 
irn flow of United States capital from abroad or a decrease of United States 
inet outflow of American insurance company capital which amounted to 





les made by the United States Maritime Commission to foreign-flag operators 
at ifs 





lled by An pa ! lhese vessels perform international shipping operations. Of the total, 
£000,000 wa 1 ntery incorporated in Latin America—$109,900,000 in Panama, and $7,100,000 
HIonduras. Of the rer nder. $8.600.000 wa ivested in Canada, $1,800,000 in the United Kingdom, and $1,700,000 
the Net} i 
Included n 
Less than $50,00K 
‘Includes 1 Hor Net! is Guiana, Netherlands West 1 Salvad 1 area data not reported 
untry 
Includes A ( hoslovak Danz Ireland (Eire), Germany, Greece, Hungary, Liechtenstein, Malta, 
1, Rumar nda lata! reported by country 
Includes Al Bal Islands, Bi 1 Congo, British East Africa, British West Africa, Cyprus, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Pal Saudi Arabia, Syria, ‘I r, and area data not reported by country 
Inel 1 Hong Kong, Ind Japan, Siam, and area data not reported by country 
ry . . . . ‘ i hl * . ‘ ry 
Purkish Minister of Commerce on Turkey’s Export Trade 
Turkey’s Minister of Commerce Cemil that similar negotiations with Italy 


Sait Barlas recently presided over a 
meeting in Izmir attended by business- 
men, industrialists, manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, and local merchants. After 
hearing the problems of Turkish export- 
ers, the Minister announced that trade 
hegotiations with Belgium would begin 
in the next few weeks in Ankara, and 


would be heid in Rome, beginning Au- 
gust 15, the Turkish Information 
Office. He further declared that the ob- 
servations of the Turkish exporters would 
be kept in mind in those negotiations and 
expressed hope that a formula would be 
found to satisfy all interests of the 
country. 


says 


August 21. 1948 
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(Continued from p. 37) 


Australia has for many years been 
one of the most important world mar- 
kets for flue-cured tobacco. The United 
States usually provides Australia with 
most of its leaf imports. In 1947, im- 
ports of leaf tobacco into Australia 
totaled 21,333,000 pounds, of which the 
United States supplied 19,758,000 pounds 
or 93 percent. Southern Rhodesia ranks 
next to this country as a source of leaf 
imports. India, however, has not been 
of importance as a supplying country. 
Most of the leaf imports into Australia 
consist of flue-cured, for use in blending 
with the locally grown leaf in the manu- 
facture of tobacco products. 

United States flue-cured-tobacco 
growers for many years have depended 
on the Australian market to take an 
important portion of their annual out- 
turn. If the proposals contained in the 
recent news announcement are put into 
effect, Australian purchases of flue- 
cured in this country may be adversely 
affected in the near future. 


CROP AND TRADE, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The 1947 tobacco crop in Syria and 
Lebanon amounted to about 13,300,000 
pounds, according to a report from the 
American Legation at Beirut. This com- 
pares with the 1946 outturn of 16,900,000 
pounds and the prewar (1935-39) aver- 
age production of about 8,800,000 pounds. 
Early in the season, indications were that 
the 1948 crop will be about 20 to 25 per- 
cent below that of last year. 

Most of the tobacco produced in Syria 
and Lebanon consists of oriental types 
used locally and Latakia for export. The 
1947 acreage of Latakia totaled 6,439 
acres, and production amounted to 
5.190,000 pounds. In 1946, about 7,700,000 
pounds of Latakia were produced from 
10,550 acres. 

Exports of leaf tobacco (chiefly Lata- 
kia) in 1947 from Syria and Lebanon 
amounted to 5,467,000 pounds. The prin- 
cipal market was the United States which 
took 3,860,000 pounds, or 71 percent of 
the total. The United Kingdom pur- 
chased 282,000 pounds. In 1946, exports 
amounted to 5,200,000 pounds, and the 
United States in that year also was the 
most important market. Average pre- 
war (1935-39) exports were 2,762,000 
pounds. Imports of leaf tobacco in 1947 
amounted to only 254,000 pounds—all 
from Greece and Turkey. There were no 
leaf imports in 1946. 

The Regie, or Tobacco Monopoly, con- 
trols all phases of the tobacco industry 
in Syria and Lebanon. Reports indicate, 
however, that plans are being formulated 
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to separate the Regie into two units—one 
to operate the industry in Syria, with 
headquarters at Damascus, and the other 
to regulate the Lebanon industry, with 
head offices in Beirut. 





Canada’s Great Experiment 
in World-Trade Promotion 
a Success 

(Continued from p. 8) 


at the Fair would bear fruit with the re- 
turn of more normal conditions. Many 
exhibitors were so satisfied with the re- 
sults achieved that they immediately 
reserved space for next year. 

The official British Board of Trade 
Journal has been informed of some of 
the British export orders transacted at 
the Toronto Fair. One English ma- 
chinery firm, for example, sold several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery to Argentina, Peru, Denmark, 
and Norway. A leading Canadian cloth- 
ing manufacturer purchased $100,000 
worth of textiles from a Bradford textile 
mill which was offering its goods in 
Canada for the first time. A slipper 
manufacturer sold some $40,000 worth 
of goods at the Fair. The British Trade 
Journal and Export World mentioned the 
great success of British manufacturers 
in the sale of china, plastics, molding 
machines, chemicals, and motorcars. 
According to that magazine, the British 
leather goods, furnishings, jewelry, and 
textile trades did not all achieve the re- 
sults they had expected, apparently be- 
cause their products were too high-priced 
for the great bulk of Canadian buyers. 
Furthermore, the styling did not always 
correspond to the desires of the North 
American market. This experience will 
no doubt induce a number of manufac- 
turers to study the possibility of produc- 
ing goods more adapted to the actual 
needs of their export markets. 

A large on-the-spot business was done 
by various manufacturers who had some- 
thing strikingly new to offer. The presi- 
dent of a Canadian food company stated 
that the markets he had opened in less 
than 2 weeks at the Fair would otherwise 
have taken from 5 to 10 years to establish. 

The Honorable C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Minister of Commerce and Trade, re- 
marked that one of the most striking 
features of the many reports of brisk 
trading brought to his attention con- 
cerned the numerous instances of busi- 
ness satisfactorily concluded between 
visiting businessmen of other nations in 
which Canada played no part except as 
host. As an example of how world- 
trade channels cross at a trade fair, a 
merchant from Singapore exhibiting pre- 
cious stones and pewter ware established 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nott 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of Intern 
by the Federal Reserve Board 
( \I tary 
Au 1 Pour Free 
Belg Franc 
Cana Dollar 
Oflicial 
Free 
Ciecho ikia Korun 
ay irk krone 
France ‘ Kr ( 
Official 
bret 
Ir lla Ruy t 
Netherland Crulide 
New Zealar Pour 
Norway K rone 
Portugal Escud 
Sot Afr Poun 
Spa Pese 
Swed Kr i 
Swi rland Fran 
United King P 1: Free 
"AVN x l i 
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contact with a firm from Australia, Sing- 
apore’s neighbor—14,000 miles away at 
Toronto. 

As a result of their participation in the 
Fair, several firms from abroad have in- 
dicated their intention of establishing 
branch plants in Canada. These include 


firms from the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France, Belgium, and 
Brazil. 


The Fair and the United States 


THE FIRST Canadian International 
Trade Fair, well organized and efficiently 
operated by the Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission in close coopera- 
tion with the main business and indus- 
trial organizations of the Commonwealth, 
has demonstrated its value as a showcase 
of the world and a meeting place for 
foreign traders in North America. The 
Fair will undoubtedly gain in prestige 
and importance in subsequent years, now 
that this technique of international trade 
promotion has been successfully tested 
in this hemisphere, and should prove of 
even greater interest to United States 
manufacturers and importers than the 
1948 event. 

The Canadian Fair authorities would 
welcome an international trade fair in 
the United States. Such a fair would 
encourage a greater number of foreign 
exhibitors to display their goods at 
Toronto, since they could move their ex- 
hibits from Canada to the United States 
and vice versa without duplication of 
initial expenses. For the same reasons 
the Canadian International Trade Fair 
will be beneficial to similar fairs in the 
United States. 

The exhibitors and buyers from all 
over the world approached by the writer 
at the Canadian Fair expressed disap- 


pointment over the nonavailability in 
the United States of an international 
trade fair similar to the one just held in 
Toronto. This confirms the views held 
by European government Officials, heads 
of trade organizations, and _ business 
firms on the occasion of this writer’s 
visit to Europe in September of 1947 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, “‘Interna- 
tional Fairs in Europe,” December 13, 
1947). Moreover, many inquiries are re- 
ceived continuously in which interest in 
international trade fairs in the United 
States is evidenced, even from such far- 
away countries as Siam. 

A well-organized international trade 
fair held under responsible auspices in 
the United States would undoubtedly at- 
tract a large and representative group of 
foreign importers. Since arrangements 
for the soliciting of orders under the 
European Recovery Program will in the 
main have to be initiated and carried 
through by the private exporter, the 
presence of European importers at an 
international trade fair in this country 
would allow many a manufacturer ex- 
hibiting at such an event to _ take 
advantage of the increased dollar avail- 
ability made possible under that pro- 
gram. 

The truly great contribution that an 
international trade fair in the United 
States could make toward the recovery 
of the world economy and hence to the 
maintenance of United States prosperity 
would be in the stimulation of soundly 
increased imports into the United 
States—which is an economic “must.” 
The international trade fair would be an 
outstanding means for fostering such 
imports by presenting to the rich United 
States market those needed goods which 
foreign countries can sell and the United 
States might profitably import. 
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“ {RADE-MARK APPLICATIONS: 


Chile—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 2, 1948. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from date of publication: 
Class No. and Product 


75—Drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Trade-mark 
Becozym 


Escalose Do. 
AF2 Do. 
Synopen Do. 
Saratan Do 
Opotonico Do 
Tosrina M Do 
Dafne 2342 Do 
Argyfedrine Do. 
Triazyl Do. 
Sozolepsol Do. 
Nicofort Do. 
Lacto-Flavina : Do 
Opobion - - - - - Do. 
Vegepurgol Do. 
Vacuosa Do 
Rivers- Do. 
Inter-Farma 8S. A Do 
Norginal Do. 
Serenil ’ Do 
Simpatil Do. 
Estabil Do. 
Sulfer Do. 
Manitrol Do. 
Angotrol Do 
Benilo-__-- Do. 
Sarnilo Do. 
Hexitol- Do 
Pavetum _ _- 5 Do. 
Sedopon Do 
Sarnilen- Do 
8 Shawinigan Do. 
Polisalicil Casma Do. 
Ceresita Do. 
Neo Hombreol Do 
Fotascla Do 
Sinfar Do 
Sabasan Do 
Solavarina Do 
Etiqueta Do 
Xilocaina Do 
Cupercilin Do: 
El Heraldo 82—Periodical publica- 
tions. 
Fontana Do 
La Segunda de las Do 
Ultimas Noticias. 
Sammy 47—Garments and outer 
garments 
Paramount Do. 
Waldorf Do 
New Look Do. 
Normandie : Do 
Supreme. __ Do 
Vivian Socks_- Do 
Condor Do. 
Argus : ; Do. 
i Do. 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 4 days from 
the date of first publication: 


August 21, 1948 






Date of 


- Class No. and first 
lrade-mark product publica- 
tion 
1948 
Oval emblem of drops | 2—Religious objects | July 28 
(tears) surrounding a 
heart and small cross 
ibove it 
Emblem of Kirsebar | 49—Liquors Do 
liqueur 
Cherry Heering Label do Do 
Fibroceta 1— Raw fiber July 29 
Fibrolane do Do 
Mustad 13-—Horseshoe nails, | July 30 
axes, and hooks,. 
A key 13-—-Hardware Do 


Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
the date of publication. 


Date of 

Trade-mark Product publica- 
11i0n 
1948 

La Sensacion Groceries and foodstuffs July 27 
Pochola rextiles, drygoods, Do 

read y-to-wears, ete 

Sedaflor do Do 
Hortensia do Do. 
Austral do Do, 
Arrorro do Do. 

Vaporosa Aleli do July 28 
La M Wiposa do Do. 
Santa Julia do Do. 

Griselda de Oro do Aug. 2 
Coralina do Do. 
Griselda Flor Del do Do 

O10. 
Monsanto Hardware and bazar Do 
goods. 

Lael Categories 6, 7, and 8 July 28 
Nicotol Drugstore and chemical July 26 
products 
Proa Agricultural and indus- | July 24 


trial machinery; elec- 

trical material and 

equipment, 
rransport in general 


Innocenti July 23 
) 


Contex Stationery, books, | July 
printed material. 

Syntex Jewelry, watches, and | July 27 
clocks 

Uleetol Drugstore and chemical | July 29 
products. 

Pansulfa do July 28 
Perla Groceries and foodstuffs; July 29 
beverages. 

Infazyme Drugstore and chemical Do, 
products. 
Decapryn do Do. 
Avax Categories 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Do 
12, 20, and 24 
Argon Agricultural and indus- July 30 
trial machinery. 
Fold-A-Bye Furniture, upholstery, July 26 
carpets, Oilcloth, lino- 
leum, carpentry, bar- 
rels, ete 
Darling Groceries and foodstuffs | July 29 
Estrecilin Drugstore and chemical | July 30 
products. 
Pemicina do Do. 
Sedoretil F.1.8.C do July 31 
H.E.R. 
Majestic Transport in general July 28 
Perfumeria Thisbe_| Perfumery and toiletries | Aug. 2 
Parfum Fleurs Du do.. Do. 
Japon 
Ingral Categories 1, 2, and 3 July 30 
Euphorie Rouff Perfumery and toiletries | Aug. 2 
Yatay | Groceries and foodstuffs.| July 27 
Dultextil Textiles, dry - goods, Do. 


| ready-to-wears, hats, 
tailor’s materials, 
ready-to-wears. 


Date of 


Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1948 
Laurel Beverages July 30 
Plusol Tailor’s materials, | July 29 
ready-to-wears, hats, 
Canci Hardware and bazar | July 30 


goods. 
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(Continued from p. 26) 


Some establishments even close com- 
pletely for a 2-week period so that all 
personnel can take a vacation at the 
same time. 

Inventories of imported goods, with 
few exceptions, rose steadily and at the 
end of July were the highest since be- 
fore the war. This was attributed largely 
to United States exporters having con- 
centrated on Venezuela as exchange and 
import restrictions curtail shipments to 
other countries. As supplies began to 
catch up with the demand, prices started 
to level off, and in durable consumers’ 
goods, such as radios, kerosene stoves, 
household electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, automobiles and trucks, stocks 
were adequate and dealers were able to 
make deliveries from the showrooms. 
Bank collections, although somewhat 
better than in June, Were still slow, prin- 
cipally because many importers have 
overordered. This situation is expected 
to correct itself shortly, inasmuch as 
merchants now realize they can order 
and receive merchandise fairly promptly. 

Production of crude petroleum de- 
clined slightly from the all-time high of 
1,353,825 barrels produced the week 
ended June 28, to an average of 1,352,741 
barrels for the week ended July 19. 
Drilling of proven acreage continued at 
a high pace and steady progress was 
made on the construction of the new 
Creole and Shell refineries on the 
Paraguana Peninsula. 

Purchases of all foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank during June exceeded 
sales by $48,621,925; and during the first 
half of 1948, by $82,861,861. The Cen- 
tral Bank increased its bullion vault 
holdings to $143,782,945; and its dollar 
sight deposit balance to $68,927,475. 
Total gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings amounted to $299,319,671 on June 
30. Governmental revenues in June 
amounted to a record 285,652,189 boli- 
vares (the bolivar is valued officially at 
approximately $0.30 United States cur- 
rency). Income for the fiscal year 
1947-48 exceeded expenditures by 123,- 
672,212 bolivares. Reserve funds of the 
Government on June 30 amounted to 
353,707,900 bolivares, an all-time high. 
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The 1,601,728,600 bolivares budget for the 
fiscal year 1948-49 was approved by the 
Congress with few modifications. The 
National Economic Council submitted a 
draft of a mortgage bank law to the 
various Ministries for study. 

The latest estimate of the 1948 corn 
crop is placed at 260,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 250,000 for the average year. 
Rains have been abundant throughout 
the corn-growing area, and, despite 
early predictions of heavy damages by 
army worms, this year’s crop will be one 
of the best during the past several years. 
Further purchases of Cuban sugar were 
made jointly by the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario and the National Supply Com- 
mission which, together with the local 
production of sugar, will be sufficient to 
cover all domestic requirements until 
the end of the year. Wholesale and re- 
tail prices of frozen poultry have been 
advanced to coincide with the price in- 
creases in the United States. Likewise, 
a recent increase in the price of fluid milk 
in the United States was reflected in an 
increased price for powdered milk. 

The Chicago and Southern Air Lines, 
Inc., began its new triweekly service 
from Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, 
La., to Caracas, via Habana and Kings- 
ton on August 1, 1948. Aerovias de 
Brasil plans to open a service to Caracas 
catering largely to the tourist trade. The 
Trans-Caribbean Airways, a United 
States nonscheduled air carrier, has 
opened a biweekly service between Cara- 
cas and Rome, via Paris. The Trans- 
ocean Airline, another United States 
nonscheduled air carrier, is bringing in 
from four to five planeloads of displaced 
persons each week from Europe. Inter- 
national air traffic (flights) to Venezuela 
has been increasing in recent weeks. 

There were no major labor disturb- 
ances or strikes during July. 

Italian manufacturers are increasing 
their shipments to Venezuela, particu- 
larly in rayon yarns and piece goods, 
kitchen utensils, and builders’ hardware. 
Prices of Italian merchandise are much 
less than either domestic or United 
States produced goods, and, although 
the quality is not as good, merchants 
are beginning to favor the lower-priced 
lines. Three Caracas firms have placed 
orders with Japanese textile mills for ap- 
proximately 500,000 yards of sheeting at 
prices substantially below quotations 
from domestic and United States mills. 
Domestic textile mills are continuing to 
feel the effects of foreign competition 
and they are urging the Government to 
protect their products by a further in- 
crease of import duties on textiles. The 
Corporaci6én Venezolana de Fomento 
tentatively has offered the textile indus- 
try a loan of 20,000,000 bolivares in order 
to stimulate production and to enable it 
to compete successfully with imported 
goods. 
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Free market 





Nore.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo}. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average ra La illa quotation 
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